
VIDEO! 

ADD YEARS TO 
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COMPUTERS! 

FOR 100 BUCKS 
YOU CAN 
BE BRILLIANT 

STEREO! 

DO YOU REALLY 
NEED DIGITAL? 
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ATARI IN 
THE 5200SU 


No one knows better than Atari what arcade players want. And that's just 
what we’ve given them: The new Atari 5200 SuperSystem. 

Everything Atari has learned since we invented video arcade games has ■■ 


gone into the 5200 SuperSystem. Arcade graphics, 
arcade action, arcade sound. All so real, it’s unreal. 

The 5200 has its own special arcade-quality car¬ 
tridges. Like Centipede’," PAC-MAN, 1 and Galaxian 2 
Plus the most lifelike sports games anywhere. 

Its controller is the most advanced in the world. 
With an incredibly precise 360° analog joystick. A 



















TRODUCES 

PERSYSTEM. 


12-digit keypad. Plus start, reset, and fire, all in your hand. Even a pause 
button for stopping the action without ending the game. 

!HI And that's just the beginning. Defender, 3 Dig Dug 1 ," 4 Vanguard 5 and 



other arcade hits, are coming in 1983. Along with an 
optional TRAK-BALLT controller. And an adapter 
that accepts all the ATARI 2600 ,M cartridges. 

The ATARI 5200 SuperSystem. 

No other home system looks like it, feels like it, 
or plays like it. Because nobody beats Atari at its 
own game. Except Atari. 


A Warner Communications Company 









The video recorder you buy today 
may be obsolete tomorrow 
unless it has everything this Panasonic has. 


This new Panasonic Omnivision® PV-1780 CtofOA being able to control all this from across the 
embodies everything imaginable in a home w w w room by wireless remote. And while you’re 
video tape recorder and more. O a |lf\||p f APAfHillfl away, imagine programming up 
Imagine playing stereo video W IIUIII I vvUIUIIIlJ to 8 TV programs from different 
tapes through your hi-fi. Imagine Dnmftt^ channels for 2 weeks. The only 

8-hour recording on an NV-T160 wvIlQIwwS Mvl I lOlv thing hard to imagine about this 
cassette. Imagine special effects with- new Panasonic Omnivision VHS'"video 

out the usual jitter or snow. Imagine UlYllllSCcirCfl recorder is how it will ever be obsolete. 


Slow Motion 
Freeze Frame 



Programmable 
105 Channels 
■ ED Clock 


just slightly ahead of our time. 

WARNING. Olio Federal Court has held that 
recording copyrighted TV programs is infringement 
Such programs should not be recorded. 


HJWHll 









WERNER 


HEYMAN 


king kong never had it so good. Our damsel in distress is 
Playmate Cathy St. George. The large fellow with the hairy arm 
comes to you direct from Donkey Kong, the red-hot video game 
that’s about to make last year’s Pac-Mania look like a case of the 
munchies. 

You might remember that we used our last issue to introduce 
the Playboy Guide Video Game Hall of Fame. The publication of 
those citations was followed by a ceremony at the Playboy 
Mansion in Chicago. Awards were presented to Activision, 

Atari, Mattel Intellivision and Odyssey—all pioneers in the 
home video game field, a field where he who stands still gets 
zapped. In the six months since our last report, the entrants in 

the video game derby have more than tripled as the stakes have VIDEO GAMMJALLOF FAME AWARDS 
gone into the billions. To keep you posted, we’ve put together . 

an up-to-the-minute report ( There’s More to Life Than Pac-Man) -- 

that reviews this year’s Christmas batch and previews what you IF V 

can expect to see in the months ahead. As part of our coverage, a*. ■ *tj. 
we’ve compiled the first strategic guide to beating Coleco’s new Jj^ ^ 

home version of Donkey Kong. |3|V Bn 

By the way, our cover also represents a crossover into the ^KjK 

world of computers. After Miss August 1982 was photographed 

by top fashion photographer and Playboy contributor Marco KB ' 

Glaviano, special effects artist Kenvin Lyman surrounded her with 
computer-inspired animation. But that’s graduate work. For 
those of you just starting out, we offer a couple of prime primers 
to computers and their magic. 

In Me and My Computer , Steven Levy took time out from writing 
his book about computer culture to offer an Average Joe look 
at the subject. Levy’s story (illustrated by Ivan Powell) is an 
odyssey that starts with fear and loathing of RAM and ROM 
and ends with awe and dependency. And, in What Computers 
Can Do for You, Ivan Berger, who owns five of them, takes a hard 
look at the machines and their software. 

Then we flip our RF converter to video. In How to Make Great 
Home Movies, video expert David Hajdu offers a step-by-step plan 
for capturing the super moments of your life on videotape 
instead of super-8. In the same story (photographed by Steve 
Steigman) such renowned directors as John Huston, Otto Preminger, 

Bernardo Bertolucci and Orson Welles share their own special 
secrets with you. As you might have expected, Welles will make 
no film before its time. 

This might be the time when you’re thinking of buying a 
video-cassette recorder. But with the technology changing so 
rapidly, how can you be sure the VCR you buy today won’t be 
out of date tomorrow? One sure way is to read Hope Heymans Up 
to Date, a helpful handbook for keeping current. 

We’ll also keep you up to date with what’s happening in the 
ever-changing world of cable television. Diana Loevy's Getting 
Hooked is the definitive story on the cable industry and the 
services it offers. It’s illustrated by Todd Shorr. 

Other offerings in this issue include the latest in audio—with 
Stereo Systems You Can Trust. Written by Michael Riggs and 
photographed by Dicran, this story heralds the coming of 
digital discs and tells you how to gear your gear for compati- f 
bility. For stereo to go, consulting editor Peter Dobbin has put 
together some Potent Portables (photographed by Shig Ikeda). 

And for stereo that goes even faster, you’ll want to read Gary 
Stock's fast-paced piece on Car Stereo. We then offer a speedy 
course in intrigue. In I Spy, high-technology expert Robin 
Nelson tells you how to become an amateur James Bond. 

Finally, we talk to Roy Scheider, who, in the Playboy Guide 
Interview , speaks his mind about movies and their makers. And 
contributing editor Laurie Werner has found the favorite films of 
famous faces such as Malcolm McDowell, Betty Thomas, Stephen 
King and Carl Wilson. Those are some of the main features 
playing in this issue. We hope you will enjoy the show. DOBBIN 
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. .and our $399. DRA-400. 

Non-Switching-A AM/FM Receiver 
with MC Head Amp and Digital FM 


The pure Class-A and Real Drive operation of the PRA-6000 and POA-8000's safely extracts the full 
performance potential of transistor technology. The elimination of Negative Feedback (Non-NFB) removes the 
principal cause of Transient Intermodulation and Time Delay Distortions and represents the very latest in con¬ 
temporary audio design. 

Virtually all of this technology is incorporated into the PMA-750. To keep its transistors operating 
optimally, yet safely, it employs Direct-A Odb circuitry (capacitorless, non-negative feedback and non-switching). 
Real-Drive (distortion measured at the speakers is reduced to 1/50!) and Real-Time (passive) tone control. The 
sound quality is only surpassed by Denon separates costing 13 times as much! 

Non-switching A circuitry can also be heard in the DRA-400 AM/FM Receiver, in addition to its built-in 
Moving Coil Head Amp and Digitally Synthesized FM tuning. With the DRA-400, Denon has made a new standard 
of listening quality available to those demanding economy and operating convenience in a compact package. 

Denon products share more than name alone. ^ ^ ■ 


Denon America, Inc.,27 Law Drive. Fairfield, N.J.07006 

Prices shown are for comparison purposes only. 


DENON 

Imagine what well do next. 


*UX TUNEA 

□ □ 


/ DESIGN INTEGRITY: y 

he performance that comes closest to our $8000. Separate. 

Pure Class-A, Non-NFB PRA-6000 Preamplifier and POA-8000 Amplifiers. 


...comes in our $450. PMA-750... 

Direct-A Integrated Amp with Odb, Real-Drive, Super-EQ, and Real Time Circuitry. 


DENON 
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ELECTRONIC 

ENTERTAINMENT 

CONTENTS 


ELECTRONIC ENTERTAINMENT NEWS 
Video Bulletin 

We bring you some late-breaking news from the video frontier. 

Car Stereo /Gary Stock 

Four sound systems geared for one new car—there’s one to suit your budget as 
well as your taste. 

What Computers Can Do for You /Ivan Berger 

Finally ; a no-nonsense-guide to the best programs and hardware. 

There’s More to Life than Pac-Man 

A complete report on this season’s newest crop of video game cartridges and 
consoles. Plus our exclusive “How to Beat Donkey Kong” strategy. 

Stereo Systems You Can Trust /Michael Riggs 

Digital audio is coming. We show you compatible components that won’t be 
obsolete tomorrow. 

Potent Portabl es/Peter Dobbin 

Stereo microsystems that play well home and away. 

Up to Dat e/Hope Hey man 

A few simple accessories can add new life to an old VCR. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

Playboy Guide Interview: Roy Scheider 

The man from Jaws talks candidly about actors, special effects and all that jazz. 

Me and My Computer /Steven Levy 

One man’s saga of life in a two-terminal family. 

How to Make Great Home tAovies/David Hajdu 

The pictures of the future will be on videotape—and with suggestions and 
guidelines on equipment and technique, we show you how to do it right. 

Getting Hooked/Z)iVma Loevy 

A special report on the cable industry today—its stars, its services and how you 
can get it all. 

I Spy /Robin Nelson 

Attaches with hidden recorders... cigarette lighters that take pictures... a 
cache of accessories from the world of James Bond. 


DEPARTMENTS 

Letters 

Flash 

Advisor 

Playboy Guide People 

Stephen King, Malcolm McDowell, Marilyn Chambers and other shining 
stars tell which movies they want to save on videotape. 

Discoveries 

A potpourri of great new electronic finds. 

First Person 

Video pioneer Henry Kloss looks at the big picture. 


On the cover: Joining the latest video game craze, Playmate Cathy St. George 
gets carried away by Donkey Kong. Photography by Marco Glaviano. Special 
effects by Kenvin Lyman. Styling by Jerri Sokolec. Dress by Akira. 
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Stop. You’re t , 

in for a very A \ -^*p *pl 

delightful sur- 
prise. Because 
something exciting 
has happened to TDK’s Profes¬ 
sional Reference Series of audio 
cassettes. 

Look. And you’ll seethe bold, 
new packaging of our MA-R, 

SA-X and AD-X cassettes. Yet, for 
all you see, it’s only a hint of what 
you’ll get when you listen to what’s 
inside. 

Listen. And you’ll hear the 
ultimate in metal bias, high bias 
and normal bias cassette perform¬ 
ance. Because our MA-R, SA-X and 
AD-X have all been reformulated 
to a higher level of audio tape mea¬ 
surements, values and standards. 


„,c.»oo^ 


i s - ^ 


• -,\\M The result 
is a degree of 
sound clarity, quality 
fidelity and dynamic range unmat¬ 
ched by any competitive tapes on 
the market today. 

Each tape in the Professional 
Reference Series comes with its own 
TDK high performance cassette 
mechanism which assures you of 
superior tape-to-head contact, and a 
long, long playing life. 

The new TDK Professional 
Reference Series with our bold, new 
look and great new sound—now 
more than ever, it’s the machine 
for your machine. 

©TDK 

THE MACHINE FOR YOUR MACHINE 


©1982 TDK Electronics Corp 
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Panasonic introduces the only 
rechargeable shaver that works 
with shaving cream or without. 



There's only one rechargeable battery- 
operated shaver that lets you shave wet 
or dry. The new Mr. Whisk Wet/Dry shaver 
om Panasonic (ES-861). 

Using this Mr. Whisk with 
shaving cream reduces fric¬ 
tion, and makes shaving fast 
and close. Really close! Plus 
you’ll get the clean, fresh feel¬ 
ing that blade users like, with¬ 
out risking nicks and cuts. 

Of course, Mr. Whisk will 
give you a great dry shave, 
too. Because Mr. Whisk com¬ 


bines a full-size shaving head, tempered- 
steel cutting edges and a computer-designed 
shaving foil to foil even the toughest beards. 

The new Panasonic 
Mr. Whisk Wet/Dry shaver. It 
lets you shave anywhere, 
anytime, indoors or out. With 
shaving cream or without. 

It’s the first and only electric 
shaver you can really work up 
a lather over. 

Panasonic. 

just slightly ahead of our time. 
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If you’re still 
drinking 
whiskey 
on the rocks... 


it’s because you 
haven’t tasted 
gold rum 
on the rocks. 


Try gold rum—the smooth alternative to bourbons, 
blends, Canadians, even Scotch. The first sip will amaze 
you.The second will convert you. 

Make sure the rum is from Puerto Rico. 

Rum has been made in Puerto Rico for almost five 
centuries. Our specialized skills and dedication have 
produced rums of exceptional dryness and purity. 

No wonder 86% of the rum sold in this country 
comes from Puerto Rico. 

RllfflS OF PUERTO RICO 

Aged for smoothness and taste. 

For free Rums of Puerto Rico' recipes, write: Puerto Rican Rums. Dept P-12, 1290 Avenue of the Americas 
N Y, N Y 10102 © 1982 Government of Puerto Rico 









UTTERS 


Memory Lane 

I just read Pete Hamill’s The Last Picture 
Show [Spring/Summer ’82] and, I must say, 
his story was wonderful, very authentic and 
full of good humor. 

It also reminded me of the good old days 
in Brooklyn, when I also collected four sets 
of dishes. 

L. L. Wenger 

Brooklyn, New York 

The Last Picture Show by Pete Hamill 
brought back all the fun of watching chap¬ 
ters, groping in the back row and taking 
lunch to the movies. He didn’t mention the 
admission price in those early days. In South 
Philadelphia, in one of those “dumps,” 
admission was five cents. And the first 
twenty kids in line received candy bars that 
were almost always stale. But we loved it! 

Paul Goloff 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Game Plan 

Contrary to the opinion of an Atari 
spokesman [The Video Game Hall of Fame, 
Spring/Summer ’82], Atari joysticks can be 
easily modified for left-handers. 

Disassemble the controller by removing 
the four screws from the back of the case. 
Then open the case and pull up the circuit 
board inside, being careful not to lose the 
small spring on the bottom of the red “fire” 
button. There are six wires attached to the 
board: Remove the white, green, brown, 
and blue leads, then reattach them as fol¬ 
lows: white lead to the terminal marked 
“grn”; green lead to “blu”; brown lead to 
“wht”; and blue lead to “brn.” Reassemble 
the controller. 

If you now orient the joystick with the red 
button in the upper right corner, it will 
function correctly for left-handers: “Up” is 
away from the player, “down” is toward the 
player, and “left” and “right” should be 
obvious. The “fire” button function has not 
changed. 

Edward Floden Jr. 

Hanover Park, Illinois 

The Video Game Hall of Fame was interest¬ 
ing but incomplete. You owe it to yourself 
and your readers to review the Bally Astro- 
cade. It would take a whole page to extol the 
game’s virtues. We told an acquaintance 
about our new video game system. He was 
rather skeptical that it could be that much 
better than the others. After playing a 
dozen different Astrocade cartridges, he 
bought the game. 

Kathleen A. Brevig 

Painesville, Ohio 

Astrocade was introduced shortly after we 


locked up our last issue. For more on that and other 
new consoles and games, see There’s More to L ife 
Than Pac-Man . 

I enjoyed your Video Game Hall of Fame 
and was glad to see that Atari’s Pac-Man 
was ranked among your favorites. My per¬ 
sonal favorite happens to be Ms. Pac-Man. I 
think this feminine version is better than 
the original, but I’ve only seen it in the 
arcade version. Is there a home cartridge? 

Judy Walsh 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Our test team has found Ms. Pac-Man to be a 
more complex game than the original Pac-Man. As 



of now, Bally Midway, manufacturers of the Ms. 
Pac-Man arcade game, tells us there are no plans 
for a home version. We’ll keep you posted. 


What’s In A Name? 

In the Flash section [Spring/Summer 
’82], I found an error in the spelling of Karl 
Malden’s real name. 

It’s not “Malden Sukilovich.” it’s Mla- 
den Sekulovich. 

On The Streets of San Francisco, Malden 
occasionally would call out to a policeman, 
saying, “Hey, Sekulovich, bring that report 
later,” or some other reference to his real 
name. 

He didn’t leave home without it. 

Albert Mann 
Grand Prairie, Texas 

Tape Tips 

Your Spring/Summer ’82 issue was en¬ 
tertaining and full of useful information on 
a wide range of consumer electronics prod¬ 
ucts. I would just like to comment on a few 
apparent misconceptions in Measuring 
Tapes. 

While Scotch Metafine was the first 
metal tape introduced, almost every other 
major tape maker had a product on the 
market in late 1979 or early 1980. The 
article indicated that most metal tapes were 


introduced only last year. 

Also, the statement that you need metal- 
capable equipment to avoid losing high 
frequencies is untrue. If you record a metal 
tape on a deck not equipped for it, just the 
opposite will happen. The high frequencies 
will be boosted substantially. The problem 
is that the low and midrange will be lost, 
and the recording will have a tremendous 
amount of distortion. (Incidentally, once a 
metal tape has been properly recorded, it 
can be played back on any deck whether or 
not it is metal-capable.) 

Ed Havens 

Technical Services Manager 
TDK Electronics Corp. 

Port Washington, New York 

That’s The Spirit 

The article The Official Playboy Road Test, 
on the Rolls-Royce Silver Spirit [Spring/ 
Summer ’82], is a true classic! I have shared 
it with all of my friends and the consensus 
remains—superb! 

I own a Mercedes-Benz 450 SL. For driv¬ 
ing ease and handleability, what comes 
close? As for the “McStickability” test, I 
will never know. Edibles and spillables are 
not allowed! 

Patricia Harper 
Inglewood, California 

For The Record 

In your Spring/Summer ’82 issue’s Advi¬ 
sor you misrepresented one of our com¬ 
pany’s products. 

Instant Replay’s Image Translator does 
everything the article claims, but does not 
require a foreign-standard television set or 
projection system. In fact, that is the major 
point of interest to consumers as far as the 
Image Translator is concerned. 

Once the VCR has been modified with 
the Image Translator, tapes in the PAL or 
SECAM format can be played back on any 
television set, monitor or projection system 
—with no problem whatsoever. The modifi¬ 
cation does not affect the normal use of the 
VCR in any way, and the VCR is set up 
exactly as you would a nonmodified unit. 
Diane Atchley-Fischler 
Instant Replay 

Coconut Grove, Miami, Florida 

Foreign Intrigue 

I must congratulate you on the playboy 
GUIDE TO ELECTRONIC ENTERTAINMENT. This 
is the most professional magazine of elec¬ 
tronics ever sold in Belgium. 

Eric Fersago 
Sint-Niklaas, Belgium 


We welcome your comments. Address your letters 
to Playboy Guides, 747 Third Avenue, New York, 
New York 10017. _ 
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1 . 


better ask before 
buying a telephone answering machine. 
Only Panasonic Easa-Phone'answers them all. 


Is it sophisticated enough to handle all my 
message situations? Yes! This Panasonic 
Easa-Phone™ answering machine is about the smoothest 
operator around. An electronic microprocessor found in all of 
our machines oversees an incredible array of functions. 

2 Can I be sure I won’t lose a message? Yes! 

■ Panasonic has an important safeguard. It has a 
second announcement. When the incoming message tape is 
full, the electronic brain switches automatically to the second 
announcement. That tells your callers their message isn’t 
being recorded, or to call back later, or even call you at 
another number. 

3 Can I get my calls in Rome, Ga., when my phone’s 
■ in Rome, Pa.? Yes! Even if you’re in Rome, Italy. With 
a Panasonic remote control, you can get messages from any 
phone anywhere in the world. You can also review, repeat, or 
skip messages. Even leave a marker so you won’t hear old 
messages next time you call in. 

4 Can I change the announcement messages when 
■ I’m away? Yes! You can change the announcements 
as often as you change plans and you can do it a lot more 
easily. Just phone them in! 

5 Can a caller leave a long message? Yes! Callers can 
■ talk as long as there’s tape. Or be limited to 30 
seconds. Or leave no messages at all, when you just want 
callers to hear your announcement. 

6 Can I vary the length of my announcement? Yes! 

■ As short as five seconds. As long as 45 minutes. 

7 Does it use standard tape? Yes! Panasonic 

I machines use standard leader cassettes. So it’s easy 

•One unit furnished with answering machine. Additional units may be purchased separately. 
* * It may be necessary for the phone company to install a modular jack. 

All models are registered with the FCC. 


to replace a cassette, just pop in another instead of running 
off to a service center. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 

11 . 


Can I use my machine to screen calls? Yes! You 
can hear who’s calling and then decide whether or 
not you want to talk. 

Can I and other people use the same answering 
machine? Yes! Many people can use it. All they have 
to have is our remote control device*. You can even pick up 
and leave each other messages. With its remote capability, 
no one has to be there. Its four-button remote control gives 
complete versatility. Two outgoing messages, memory 
playback, reset and repeat. 

Is it easy to install? Yes! Very easy. All you need is 
an AC outlet and a modular jack in the wall.** 

Can this answering ^" 

machine operate with 
other telephone management 
devices? Yes, it can. And 
Panasonic offers you a complete 
line of design-coordinated 
answering machines, 
speakerphones, and sophisticated automatic dialers, 
including the KX-T1215. All with an exceptional one-year 
warranty on parts and service/?* All designed to make your 
telephone work as hard as you do. 

Is this answering machine offered by a leader in 
the consumer electronics industry? Yes! 
Panasonic is a recognized leader offering a broad range of 
consumer products that combine advanced technology with 
Panasonic quality. 

+ One-year limited warranty on parts and labor with carry-in service and proof of purchase. 
See warranty card for details. 


KX-T1215 Automatic Dialer 


12 . 




Panasonic. 

just slightly ahead of our time. 
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Jack Valenti 
declares war on Japan 

Kack Valenti seems to like being in the 
0 crossfire of battles. As president of the 
Motion Picture Association of America, he 
devised the controversial rating system—G, 
PG, R and X—which at one point or another 
has gotten everyone mad at him: studios, direc¬ 
tors, theater owners, critics. Try explaining 
why a movie with Julie Andrews uttering 
expletives gets the same rating as one with A l 
Pacino cruising for leather and chains, and 
you’ll see why Valenti gets so much heat. But 
that’s nothing compared to the current imbrog¬ 
lio: The Universal vs. Sony suit pending before 
the Supreme Court, in which Valenti is repre¬ 
senting the entertainment industry, arguing 


that home video taping represents infringement 
ofcopyright to such a dangerous degree that if it 
is allowed to continue, without royalty com¬ 
pensation, it will cut in half the number of new 
movies and TV programs released. He stepped 
out of the battle for a few minutes recently to 
explain to us what he means. Here, as Valenti 
presents it, is one side of a complex controversy: 

“The Universal vs. Sony case is a 
national threat. Virtually all the VCR 
machines are made in Japan and 85 
percent of all the blank tapes are made 
over there. The only things the Japanese 
can’t seem to clone are American films 
and television programs. Theyjust can’t 
make movies like we do. We dominate 
the world. Films were the most wanted 
U.S. export last year. But then here 


comes this Japanese machine that not 
only can destroy our business, but also 
can destroy it in two ways: on television, 
through the ability to tape the program¬ 
ming, and in piracy, because of its abili¬ 
ty to reproduce films. We’re losing 
maybe 100 to 200 billion dollars a year 
from piracy. 

“In contrast, the six major companies 
that make the VCRs—Japan’s Sony, 
Sanyo, Matsushita, Hitachi, Toshiba 
and JVC—made $2.8 billion in net prof¬ 
its in 1981, a third of which can be 
ascribed to VCRs. That’s more than the 
film and television industries combined 
make in this country! I tell you, if the 
situation was reversed—if we made 
VCRs and then went over to Japan and 
tried to tape their movies and programs 
—I daresay their government would 
waste not one second in applying private 
property and copyright royalty fees. But 
in this country, the Japanese have a pow¬ 
erful lobby, so we’re having problems. 

“All we want is proper compensation. 
VCRs are the only delivery system not 
licensed; theaters, pay cable, network 
Ty prerecorded cassettes, local TY even 
(soon) direct broadcast satellite TV all 
have to be licensed. I think royalty fees 
on VCRs should perhaps be something 
like $50 on the sale of machines and $1 
on the sale of blank videotapes. I think 
that’s very little, when you consider that 
someone spends $800-$900 on one of 
those machines. And the Japanese are 
well fortified with profits to absorb it, if 
they so choose. 

“You have to understand, advertisers 
are very worried. They’re not going to 
pay on network or syndicated or cable- 
originated programs for any audience 
that is VCR-associated. I have three 
letters on my desk right now, from Frito- 
Lay and Coca-Cola and TWA, saying 
that they will not pay for audiences who 
fast-forward through the ads or they will 
insist on paying at a reduced rate—be¬ 
cause the potential for deleting their 
commercials is just so great. VCRs have 
the capacity to assassinate commercials. 
I know it, because I do it myself. I have 
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The joy of sticking 

^J^^e’ve always worn our hearts on our sleeves. Now it’s time for other passions. 

Activision, the video game company, has started special clubs for over¬ 
achievers. When you buy most Activision games, the instructions give you a score to 
beat. You top the score, take a picture of the screen, send it in and get a winner’s patch 
to wear. It’s as simple as that. Just ask Jonathan Rubin of Scarsdale, New York. He 
got a Kaboom! cartridge for his birthday and took the machine to its limit—999,999. 
Jonathan is eight years old. The kid probably just peaked early. By the way, the guy 
here is a model, not Jonathan Rubin. Jonathan has a bushier mustache. 








FLASH 


an RCA SelectaVision with a remote con¬ 
trol, fast-forward, and visual search. When 
a commercial comes on, I can press this 
little thing for three seconds and I have 
fast-forwarded a 60-second commercial... 
No, I don’t feel guilty doing it, considering 
my stand in this case. But I know the 
advertisers are not going to pay for people 
doing that, which could mean a loss of 
25-35 percent in revenues to the networks 
and television stations, and then to the 
movie companies. 

“Look at it another way: In a few years, 
E. T. could go on pay cable. By that time 
you’ve got 30,000,000 machines out there 
and 20,000,000 are taping pay cable. When 
the movie finally gets to the networks, 
they’re going to say, ‘We’re not going to pay 
you $10,000,000, because already there are 
25,000,000 tapes around. We’ll pay you 
$5,000,000.” So revenues go down and that 
means fewer movies and television pro¬ 
grams for the public. Before a movie is 
made you have to estimate your ancillary 
income—that’s income beyond the theater 
market—and if you find out it’s going to be 
reduced by 35-45 precent, you may not 
make half the movies you were planning to. 
The public will be the one to suffer. I 
promise.” 


The toys of summer 

T ' here’s Dodger manager Tommy 
Lasorda with Casio’s new hand-held 
baseball calculator. In addition to helping you 
balance your checkbook, this little item lets 
you play a lifelike game of hardball against 
a computer. Lasorda swears he plays it in 
the dugout during rain delays. He says he 
even yells at the calculator when he thinks 
it’s made a bad call. After one long rain 
delay, Lasorda’s wife, Jo, breathed a sigh of 
relief when the real game continued, s 
“Thank goodness,” she said. “I didn’t want § 
Tommy playing the calculator all night.” £ 
Don’t you just love L.A.? I 
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We liked the part about the loyal order of the garter 

T here’s a hot new video software company in Newport Beach, California. Karl Video 
Corporation has already marketed such tapes as Jane Fonda’s Workout and Mike 
Wallace’s profile of Marilyn Monroe. Now comes one for history buffs. Thighs and Whispers 
follows women’s underdressing from the trousseau trappings of the 1800s to the teasing 
corsets of today. This is a noncredit course. Available in Beta or VHS, AC or DC. 


These are really hot 
in Harrisburg 

f or a Christmas gift that will no doubt 
put a glow on the face of a loved one, 
how about the first Personal Geiger Counter? 

From The Sharper Image (800-227-3436), 
it detects leaks from nuclear power plants, 
ocean dumping and the ever-popular secret 
atomic testing. Is there someone in your 
neighborhood quietly building an A-bomb 
in his garage? Why be the last to know? 

The Personal Geiger Counter is guaran¬ 
teed for 90 days or the destruction of the 
planet. Whichever comes first. 


In your ear 

T his isn’t just your ordinary pair of ugly 
sunglasses. No indeed. From Lester Inc. 
in New York, these babies will not only 
shade your eyes, they’ll also keep your toes 
tapping. Cleverly hidden on the right side 
of the frame is an entire radio, complete 
with tuner and battery. You listen through 
a little earplug and turn a little dial to see if 
you can pick up Stevie Wonder singing You 
Are the Sunshine of My Life. 










The networks use Scotch® Video Tape for the same reasons 

you should: true color and clarity. 


All three major networks use 
Scotch® Video Tape. Because 
they have to get the best 
picture possible. 

You can get true color and 
clarity at home, too. With Scotch 
Beta or VHS Videocassettes. 
Here’s why: 

We make video tape for home 
use just as carefully as the tape 
we make for the networks. It's not 
exactly the same. For one thing, 
network tape is wider. But we 
start with the same basic ferric 


oxide particles. It’s made by 
the same processes, on the same 
machinery and to the same 
exacting quality control standards. 

And because your home 
isn’t a professional studio, our 
exclusive micro-fine Anachron™ 
particles are cobalt-encapsulated, 
giving you superb picture quality. 
And they are protected by a 
unique Static Barrier.™ This 
barrier virtually eliminates dust, a 
major cause of video dropouts— 
those white flashes in the picture. 


We apply this kind of state- 
of-the-art technology to every 
video tape we make. That 
means you can count on true 
color and clarity in the extended 
play modes as well as at the 
fastest speed. 

So take a tip from the experts. 
And start enjoying true color 
and clarity like the networks get 
in your own home. 

Scotch® Videocassettes. 
The truth comes out. 





SCOTCH® 


VIDEOCASSETTES 






LEVTS'50fjEANS 

SuccessfullyUnimproved 
For Over 12Y Years. 


One day a man named Levi 
Strauss created the world’s 
first blue denim jeans. 

Then something really 
remarkable happened: 

Fbr over 125 years, we didn’t 
improve them. 

The authentic, original Levi’s 501™ 
jeans you buy today are virtually 
identical to that very first pair. 

Which means they’re still rugged, 
comfortable, classic... and a bit odd. 

Still guaranteed 
to shrink and lade. 


Odd and Unusual 
Fitting Guide: 


Add 

27"-36".1" 

38"-48".2" 

50"-Up.3" 


Inseam 


1. Before 


2. After 


27"-34".3" 

36"-Up.4" 

Just pick 
out a pair that’s 
1 to 3 inches 

too big in the waist. (Trust us on this.) 
And 3 or 4 inches too long in the legs. 

After 3 washings, our exclusive ‘XX’ 
all-cotton denim will “Shrink-To-Fit!"” 

A few more washings, and the fabric 
‘breaks in” to become softer, lighter in 
color and even more comfortable. 

They lit like no other 
jeans you 11 ever own. 

With continued wearings, 501’s™ actually 
adapt to your body proportions, forming 
a uniquely personal relationship between 
man and jeans. 

Yet overall, 501’s™ remain as tough 
as nails. Which is why an old pair is more 
valuable to its owner than a new pair. 
^What’s more: 


a) Our front pockets are still riveted at 
the corners. 

b) We still give you a real watch 
pocket, whether you 
need one or not. You 
never know. 

c) You get a 5- 
button fly. No 
need to go 
switching to 
something that 
might just be a 
temporary fad, 
like zippers. 

d) We still use 

only heavyweight 
14-ounce denim that’s so 
strong two horses couldn’t .■;.* < 

tear it apart. Hence, the Levi’s ,' A 
two-horse patch on every pair. 

Classic style 
never goes out ol style. 

And the result of all this? 

Levi’s 501’s™are probably the only 


o reguto'ea nooemom ol Levi SHouu » Co Son Fvoncnco CA ©1962 Lew Strouu & Co 


garment that’s 
been completely in 
style for over a century. 

In fact, we’11 make 
you a promise. 

You keep buying original Levi’s 
501™ blue denim jeans, and we’ll keepQ 
adding no improvements. 

MjF'iffiii,', 


QUALITY NEVER GOES OUT OF STYLE 10 ^ 
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Is Beta better? 

Are equalizers worth 
the money? Here, we 
answer your questions. 


W While I’m really interested in pur¬ 
chasing a personal computer, I have the 
sinking feeling that my initial purchase 
will lead to a bottomless pit of expenses. 
Though I can afford about $1000 for the 
computer, the extras, such as disc drives, 
printers and displays, could easily dou¬ 
ble and triple the tab. Can you give me 
any pointers on how to get the most out 
of a computer while still keeping the 
price down?—P B., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Absolutely. Since this will be your first 
computer, and you’ve survived up till now 
without one, jumping too deep into an initial 
investment would probably be a waste. There 
are many computers capable of running very 
sophisticated home and game programs that 
can be purchased for under $400. As for 
peripherals: Instead of using a disc drive for 
storing programs, lots of first-time computer 
users get good results with a cassette recorder to 
store programs. Just about any portable cas¬ 
sette recorder will do, and even the models sold 
specifically as adjuncts to home computers are 
priced under $100. And many programs are 
available prerecorded on cassettes ready to load 
into your machine. For a display, dig up an old 
black-and-white television or make your color 
portable do double duty; almost all personal 
computers offer an RF converter that hooks the 
computer up to the antenna inputs on a standard 
TV. The only peripheral we wouldn’t skimp on 
is a good printer. If you’re going to attempt even 
the most basic word processing or graphics, 
plan to spend about $650for a good dot matrix 
printer; the cheaper thermal printers demand 
special paper and can be a nuisance to use. 

f recently purchased one of those new 
electronic typewriters. The salesman 
who sold it to me said that should I ever 
want to buy a personal computer, the 
typewriter could double as a computer 
printer. After searching through the 
typewriter’s owner’s manual and not 
finding any reference to this capability, I 



returned to the store to get more info 
from the salesman. He was no longer 
working there and the owner of the store 
didn’t seem to know anything about it. 
Was I sold a bill of goods?—J. M., Los 
Angeles, California. 

Chances are the salesman was really on top 
of the quickly evolving home computer scene, 
for, indeed, many brands of electronic typewrit¬ 
ers (as opposed to electric typewriters) can 
function as high-quality computer printers, 
since they use digital logic, just as computers 
do. What you need, however, is a special 
interface box that joins the computer to the 
typewriter and translates the computer lan¬ 
guage to the typewriter’s coding. Each type¬ 
writer model demands its own interface box. By 
the way, installing an interface is not a jobfor a 
layman. Only a qualified service technician 
should attempt it. You should also contact the 
manufacturer of your typewriter and see if 
installing such an interface will void the 
warranty on the machine. 


M y FM reception is driving me 
crazy. I followed the advice of 
knowledgeable friends and bought a 
real high-quality receiver with top 
specs. I even thought my apartment 
would put me in the perfect position to 
get great FM reception, since I can see 
from my kitchen window New York’s 
World Trade Center, with all its broad¬ 
casting towers. The problem is that on 
most of the stations 11 isten to I get lots of 
noise and hazy distortion. What 
gives?—W L., New York, New York. 

What you ’re hearing is the insidious demon 
common to most big cities and some mountain¬ 
ous areas—multipath distortion, the FM 
equivalent to ghosting on TV. While you’re 
probably receiving a strong signal from the 


broadcasting tower,you’re also receiving lots of 
reflections from the buildings surrounding you. 
The problem is most acute with stereo broad¬ 
casts. For an immediate improvement, switch 
your receiver to “mono. ” The only way to clear 
up the problem permanently is to stop using 
that junky piece of wire the manufacturer of 
your receiver packed in as a dipole antenna. To 
zero in on the broadcast and thus minimize the 
multipath problem, you’ll need a directional 
indoor antenna. These devices sell for between 
$40 and $80;you ’ll be amazed at the improve¬ 
ment you’ll hear in your FM reception. 


T he loudspeakers I bought ten years 
have served me well and still sound 
pretty good, but they just don’t compare 
to some of the newer speakers I’ve heard 
in friends’ houses. I’m especially disap¬ 
pointed in their bass response. A buddy 
of mine with equally ancient loud¬ 
speakers told me that he corrected the 
situation by purchasing an equalizer; 
after boosting the bass response with 
that, his speakers sound terrific. Consid¬ 
ering the prices of good new loud¬ 
speakers, is buying an inexpensive 
equalizer the right way to go?—A. C., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Yes, and no. Boosting low frequencies with 
an equalizer will, of course, create an audible 
difference. However, if you have a very low- 
powered receiver or amplifier, the boost may 
cause the amplifier to go into clipping, pro¬ 
ducing extremely harsh-sounding distortion in 
the process. We’re also reminded of the old 
adage about trying to turn a sow’s ear into a silk 
purse; today’s loudspeakers are, in general, far 
more accurate and better balanced than older 
designs. Our best advice in this situation would 
be to shop carefully and audition a variety of 
loudspeakers across a wide price range; take 
along a favorite tape or record to try out with 
them. By playing music you know well, you’ll 
be able to determine more exactly the specific 
differences among the speakers you ’re hearing. 
Finally, if you do decide to keep your old 
loudspeakers, before you invest in a bass- 
boosting equalizer you should try moving the 
speakers to a different location in the room. 
Placing loudspeakers on the floor and against 
the wall will result in low-frequency reinforce¬ 
ment, which might be all you need. 

R ecently, I purchased a wireless tele¬ 
phone and am madder than hell at 
the problems I’ve had with it. Every 
time a radio taxi goes by, the signals 
sound loud and clear through the tele¬ 
phone line. As if that weren’t irritating 
enough, there are times when I pick up 
so much noise that I can’t hear the 
person on the other end of the line. Have 
I bought a lemon or are such problems 
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common to wireless telephones?—S. T., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

You’ve got to remember that wireless telephones 
are really miniature radio stations. The possibility 
always exists, therefore, that the signal from 
another two-way radio will find its way into your 
conversation. Phone manufacturers realize this and 
vary their phones over several different frequencies 
to avert this problem. Return the set to the dealer 
and ask him to examine the unit for its frequency 
code; he will then give you an identical model, but 
one that operates at a frequencyfar enough removed 
from the interfering broadcasts to obviate the 
problem. Noise and static on wireless phones are 
the result of spurious radio frequencies generated by 
any number of devices; the most common offenders 
at home are fluorescent light fixtures. If you have 
lots of fluorescent lights in the basement or kitchen, 
you might find that clear telephone communication 
will continue to be a problem in those rooms. Some 
manufacturers claim that their designs are more 
resistant to both these problems, and people think- 
ing of purchasing a wireless phone would be wise 
to examine the owner’s manuals of the units they ’re 
interested in before committing to a purchase. 

f ’ve seen lots of ads from tape manufac¬ 
turers claiming that their high-bias 
chrome or chrome-equivalent Type II tapes 
will make even inexpensive car stereos 
sound better. To be perfectly frank, the 
notion of using Type II tapes on a system 
that isn’t designed for them strikes me as 
nonsense. What are the tape manufacturers 
up to?—P T., San Antonio, Texas. 

They’re trying to sell cassettes, but that doesn’t 
mean that their argument doesn’t have any validity. 
In fact, these high-bias chrome or chrome-equiva¬ 
lent Type II tapes will, all else being equal, sound 
better in most car systems than the ferric Type I 
tapes, for which the systems are designed. It’s not 
because car decks are set up to perform better with 
chrome tapes; in fact, it’s precisely because many 
lack the correct playback equalization to reproduce 
them accurately that makes the difference. While 
musical accuracy is something audiophiles strive 
for in their home systems, a bit of boost here and 
there in car stereo systems often improves the 
overall sound quality. This is especially true for 
high frequencies; with lots of padding in car 
upholstery and tweeters often mounted close to the 
floor, high frequencies can be dramatically reduced 
in loudness by the time they reach your ears. A 
recording made on chrome or even metal tape will, 
because of the equalization mismatch in the car, 
receive a boost in the treble region. While no longer 
accurate in the absolute sense, the net effect is often 
a brighter, more natural sound. Tapes that are 
Dolby B-encoded (but not decoded) will give 
similar results. Give it a try. 

ost of the recordings I make on my 
VCR look pretty bad at the begin¬ 
ning; then they get better and better after 
I’ve watched them for a while. Later on in 
the recording, as the tape gets closer to the 
end, the problem returns. What’s going 
on?—D. H., Great Neck, New York. 

What you have are graduating “dropouts”— 
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something impossible in real life but common in the 
world of video. The problem comes from the 
videotape, not your VCR, and it occurs in varying 
degrees with absolutely every brand and length of 
tape. Asa result of the in-factory tape-cutting and 
winding processes, the two ends of every videotape 
invariably carry a higher incidence of dropouts than 
the middle. You see the dropouts as “snow” and 
visual “noise, ’’which decrease from the beginning 
of the tape and increase toward the end. The 
solution? Fast-forward for about a minute into 
each blank tape before you begin to record. Don’t 
use the beginning and the end, especially if you’re 
recording a movie such as Orson Welles’ Touch of 
Evil or any James Bond picture, in which the first 
scene is the best of all. 

f find the hand controller that came with 
my Intellivision video game console 
very uncomfortable to play with. Is there 
any way to replace the silly things with 
“normal” arcade-quality joysticks?—N. W., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

We wouldn’t quite call it “arcade-quality ; ”but 
there is one unusual accessory designed to make the 
Intellivision control more of a joy to hold. It’s the 
Injoy-A-Stick, made by Laskey Video Distribut¬ 
ing, 20 Morning Dove, Irvine, California 92714. 
For about $11, the little gizmo replaces the Intelli¬ 
vision movement disc, thereby giving you thefamil¬ 
iar grasp of a more conventional joystick. 

C arrying around a video camera plus a 
separate video recorder and battery 
pack is a drag, but 11 i ke the idea of shooting 
home movies on video. Doesn’t anyone 
make a one-piece camera-recorder combi¬ 
nation?—D. J., Seattle, Washington. 

Well, every famous name in video equipment is 
working on prototypes of the kind ofproduct you’ve 
described, and they’d all like to start offering them 
in this country as soon as possible. We assure you 
that if they had ironed out the technical bugs by 
now, you would have seen one-piece camera-VCRs 
long ago. So far, the closest anyone has come is a 
product developed by Future Technologies of Japan 
(Futek), which will be marketed in this country 
under the name of Elbex. It’s a six-pound, one- 
piece camera-VCR using quarter-inch VCR for¬ 
mat tape, with a black-and-white monitor, 
although recordings are in color. According to the 
manufacturer, it’s scheduled to go on sale here 
sometime in 1983. But, frankly, we’ll believe it 
when we see it. 

Y ou must get this question every day, 
but what’s the real story: Which of the 
two VCR formats is better—Beta or 
VHS?—A. R, Carmel, California. 

This question is often asked. But it’s one that 
also needs frequent updating. In the eyes of almost 
every expert, including many of those professional¬ 
ly associated with one of theformats, neither of the 
two incompatible consumer video-recording for¬ 
mats incorporating half-inch tape is different 
enough from the other to make it “better”for most 
users’ purposes. There are differences, though. In a 
nutshell: 



Record/Play Time: Some VHS machines can 
record and play up to eight hours of material on one 
tape. But use of the longer record/play times 
invariably involves a slight deterioration of picture 
and sound quality. Also, some long-playing VHS 
recorders with three operating speeds cannot per¬ 
form all their playback functions (such as freeze- 
frame, slow motion and scan) in all three speeds. 
In Beta recorders, the record/play time limit isfive 
hours. However, a Sony accessory called a Beta- 
Stack permits several tapes to be recorded or played 
one after another to achieve several times the 
record/play time of VHS machines. 

Size and Weight: It’s a matter of ounces and 
quarter inches either way, depending on which 
year’s modelyou measure. Each manufacturer tends 
to go smaller and lighter with its new products. 

Audio: Some machines in each format offer 
stereo sound. There are more models of stereo VHS 
machines to choose from, but a Beta VCR from 
Marantz lists the most impressive audio specs. 

Over-all Quality: Only diehard videophile fa¬ 
natics seem to keep arguing about Beta and VHS 
recording quality, with the most zealous among 
them leaning toward Beta. But engineers at inde¬ 
pendent test labs stress that there’s only the most 
marginal, tenuous evidence in favor of one system 
over the other. 

Price: Like size and weight, this is one matter 
that fluctuates drastically with the introduction of 
each new generation of products, with no clear 
winner among VCRs in either format. Beta and 
VHS machines are priced competitively, although 
individual dealers may offer older models at signif¬ 
icant discounts. In blank video cassettes, Beta 
tapes are generally a few dollars less expensive (as 
well as slightly smaller) than VHS tapes. In 
recorded tapes, prices are generally the same, 
although some titles cost $5 or $10 more on VHS 
than on Beta. 

Durability: There’s a popular myth that the 
heads of Beta VCRs wear out more easily than 
VHS heads, a misconception based on the fact that 
Beta machines (but not VHS models) have tape 
traveling along their heads in the fast-forward and 
reverse modes. No one—including engineers in the 
VHS camp—has yet to prove that such tape travel 
definitively leads to appreciable head wear under 
normal conditions. In fact, head wear is widely 
regarded as much more a function of a number of 
other variables (such as environment and VCR and 
tape maintenance) than a result of any format’s 
tape-loading system. 

Prerecorded Tape Availability: Because their 
customers tend to own VHS machines rather than 
Beta machines, some video stores have been known 
to carry a wider variety of VHS prerecorded-tape 
titles than titles in the Beta format. Beta owners 
should not be discouraged. Dealers can order any 
tape you want in either format. Every major tape 
distributor intends to continue manufacturing tapes 
in both Beta and VHS. 


Do you have a question? Send us a letter—to 
PLAYBOY GUIDE TO ELECTRONIC ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENT, 747 Third Avenue, New York, New York 
10017. While letters can’t be answered personally, 
the most pertinent will be printed in future issues. 

□ 



Ma Sony. 


"Hello, this is Sony speaking. 
We just got into telephones 
in a big way with two great 
new innovations. 



“First, there’s 
the Sony remote 
Telephone Answering Machine. 
It has a unique ‘Forget to Set' 
feature which allows you to turn 
the unit on even after you've left 
the house. 


“You won’t have to go back 
home to pick up your messages, 
either. With the Remote 
Controller, you simply call 
up to receive and review them. 

“This amazing machine 
even has a private message 
» channel. So someone in 
your family can leave an 
urgent message for you 
like, ‘Pick up a quart 
of milk on your way 
* home.’ 

I “Then, there's our cordless 
Zone Phone.™ Never again 
will you miss an important call 
because you can’t get to the 
phone in time. 

"With the Sony Zone 
Phone, you can make and 
receive calls, whether you're 
rummaging around in the attic 



or lounging out by the pool. 

"It even has an Auto-Redial 
feature, which lets you call the 
last number dialed, just by 
pushing a button. 

“If you'd like to find out 
more about Sony telephone 
products, call or see your local 
Sony dealer. 

“Well, we have to go now, 
our three minutes are up." 



THE ONE AND ONLY 


© 1982 Sony Corporation of America Sony is a registered trademark of Sony Corporation. 
Zone Phone is a trademark of Sony Corporation of America. 


Models shown: RS-30 and SPP-11. 






In the history of recorded music, there 
have probably been one... maybe two 

people who 
liked every song 
on a record. 

If you’re not 
one of them, chances are 
you’ll take an immediate liking 
to the new Pioneer PL-88F turntable. 

It’s programmable. 

Which, simply put, means that your 
index finger can now spare your ears from 
a less-than-favorite tune. Just push a button 
or two, and the turntable will play only the 
cuts you select. And skip right over the 
ones you don’t. 

Of course, be¬ 
fore you know what 
order to play them 
in, you’ll want to 
know what order 

they’re recorded in. And for that, there’s 
Index Scan, which plays the first ten sec¬ 
onds of each cut. 

What makes this turntable so smart? 

A brain. 

A tiny microprocessor that works in 


i 




Optical double 
eye sensor 
searches for 
the shiny inter¬ 
selection bands and 
insures that the stylus 
sets down in the exact 
center. Even on off- 
centered records. 


conjunction with an optical double eye 
sensor. The sensor actually “reads” the 
record grooves to carry out the commands 
you’ve programmed into the turntable. 

That same microprocessor even 
makes the PL-88F smart enough to improve 
your recordings. A 
special deck-synchro 
system sees to it that 
the tape deck is 
placed in the pause 
mode whenever the 
turntable tone arm 
lifts off the record. 

(Providing that you’re smart enough to use 
a Pioneer Auto Reverse Tape Deck.) 

Of course, the most impressive part 
of the new PL-88F turntable comes when 
you put on your favorite record, sit down 
in your favorite spot, relax and do some¬ 
thing you’ve probably been too busy to do 
with your ordinary turntable. 

Listen to music. 

dD PIONEER 

Because the music matters. 


At the touch of a button the PL-88F's 
platter glides out. Drop a record on, 
push the button again and the platter 
retracts and starts to play auto¬ 
matically 



©1982 Pioneer Electronics (USA) Inc., PO. Box 1540, Long Beach, CA 90801. 























PALMA KOLANSKY 


PLAYBOY GUIDE INTERVIEW: 



With aliens replacing actors, the man from Jaws talks candidly about 
old-fashioned movies, new-fangled special effects and all that jazz. 


If you want to catch Roy Scheider offscreen, 
you’ve got to move to New York. Scheider is 
happy there, neither hassled by the auto¬ 
graph seekers who flock around him in 
Hollywood nor hustled by the agents and 
producers who would love to get the star of 
Jaws, The French Connection and All 
That Jazz alone for a few minutes to talk 
“projects.” Scheider considers himself a 
C( New York Actor” with a capital A, and 
he enjoys the camaraderie of colleagues 
such as Dustin Hoffman, A l Pacino and 
Robert De Niro—none of whom, like 
Scheider himself, would be described as 
eight-by-ten glossy sex symbols on first 
sight, but whose power on screen comes 
from their ability both to absorb fully and 
then wring out totally some of the screen’s 
most manic and headstrong characters. 
Witness Scheider’s portrayal of the Bob 
Fosse alter-ego in All That Jazz , for 
which he got an Academy Award nomina¬ 
tion. (He lost to Hoffman for Kramer vs . 
Kramer .) 

Slim-shouldered but as tautly built as a 
lightweight boxer, Scheider is possessed of 
one of the most curious noses ever affixed to 
a leading man’s face—it looks something 
like an overripe eggplant. In his running 
shoes, shorts and a sleeveless sweatshirt, 



“Right now we’re in the science fiction 
fairyland trend, where the production 
values are more important than the acting. 
But the public will get tired of that just as 
it gets tired of everything else. ” 


this man doesn’t look like the star of two 
hot new movies: Still of the Ni ght , a 
psychological thriller, co-starring Meryl 
Streep; and the soon-to-be-released Blue 
Thunder, about a man fighting a system 
that’s developed the ultimate surveillance 
weapon. 

Born in Orange, New Jersey, in 1935, 
Scheider was a fat, weak kid, owing to a 
long bout of rheumatic fever, which he 
kicked in his teens and made up for by 
developing his physique into sleek, grey¬ 
houndfitness. After an unsuccessful infatu¬ 
ation with boxing (he was handed that 
nose of his at 18, in the Golden Gloves 
tournament), Scheider went to New York to 
act in Shakespeare, repertory companies 
and Off-Broadway roles. In 1971 hefound 
success, after having played in Klute and 
The French Connection . The Seven-U ps 
came next and then Jaws, Marathon Man , 
Sorcerer , Jaws 2 and All That Jazz . 
Scheider and his wife, Cynthia, a film 
editor, have been togetherfor 20years now. 
He has a daughter, Max, who is 19. 

After a summer full of movies that 
blasted our eyes and ears with the newest 
special effects, we were curious to see how 
an actor reacted to the way the technology of 
the film medium has changed while actors 



“People still say to me about All That 
Jazz, s Yours was the greatest performance 
I’ve ever seen in my life. ’ I say, Tm glad 
you think so, ’ but I can’t think about that or 
else I’d think my career had peaked. ” 


remain the same. So we sent frequent 
contributor John Mariani to talk to one of 
America’s finest. 


PLAYBOY: Many of your films— The French 
Connection, Jaws, Jaws 2 and All That 
Jazz— were really made for a big movie 
screen. They don’t show that well on the 
small TV screen, do they? 

SCHEIDER: That’s because you don’t have 
blackness around you; the feeling is dif¬ 
ferent. And don’t forget: Movies are 
getting bigger and bigger and bigger in 
order to attract people away from TV, to 
get them to go out and spend five bucks. 
Hollywood feels it’s necessary to give the 
audience production values they can’t 
get at home. And the movies that are 
doing well these days are those that are 
almost totally dependent on special ef¬ 
fects that dazzle you and entertain you 
in a movie house the way they never 
could on TV Look at recent hits— E. T., 
Poltergeist, Star Trek II— all movies that 
are wide screen and Dolby sound. And 
that’s great for the music and the picture 
but terrible for actors. The adding of 
stereo and Dolby squeezes your voice 
into a little twerp and makes you sound 
like you’re talking in dialect. The stu- 



“I think that by 1985 there will be a lot 
more films shot exclusively for showing on 
TV. First-run on TV! People will pay two 
or three bucks to see Roy Scheider in a 
first-run film on cable. ” 
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dios aren’t interested in dialogue, just in 
making things look and sound big. 
PLAYBOY: Well, in a sense, wasn’t the success 
of a movie like Jaws a green light for the 
industry to make bigger and bigger pictures 
that go counter to what you were trained to 
do as an actor? 

SCHEIDER: Sure, but I think it’s just a trend. 
Right now we’re in the science fiction- 
fairyland trend, where the production 
values are more important than the acting. 
But the public will get tired of that just as it 
gets tired of everything else. They’ll want to 
see a beautiful love story between two peo¬ 
ple. It’ll come back. Always does. You 
always have to come back to people. 
PLAYBOY: Why is there such a fascination 
currently with sci-fi and fantasy? 

SCHEIDER: I think we’re now in a political 
situation rife with wars, all over the world, 
and people are upset and anxious; they 
seem to want science fiction, fantasy, escape 
or comedies. It all goes in cycles. So, after a 
while, you’ll see the comeback of smaller 
pictures like Cuckoo’s Nest, Dog Day Afternoon 
or even French Connection— which, even 
though it had those chase sequences, was 
still about people. 

PLAYBOY: Well, do you think the PBS and 
BBC TV productions are better adapted to 
the more intimate medium of TV? 
SCHEIDER: I think they ’re a lot more intimate. 
I think that by 1985 there will be a lot more 
films shot exclusively for showing on TV 
First-run on TV! People will pay two or 
three bucks to see Roy Scheider in a first- 
run film that blankets the country on cable. 
And if you want to see it again, you’ll have 
to pay for a tape. See, if an actor is an actor, 
what does it matter what medium you use? 
What do I care if people pay two dollars to 
see it one time in their home or five dollars 
in a movie house, where only one third of 
the people see it. More people will see my 
work at home. I’m just not interested in the 
medium. And as for the movies trying to 
beat out TV: I can go see Poltergeist and say, 
“This is a very beautifully executed, scary 
movie,” but I could have walked out right 
in the middle of it and not cared less. It’s 
special effects, not people. 

PLAYBOY: Would you have walked out on 
Jaws? 

SCHEIDER: No, because Jaws pits human 
beings against a viable enemy. I mean, there 
are thirty-foot sharks in the world. The 
situation is slightly stretched for entertain¬ 
ment purposes, but it’s still man against the 
beast. Some science-fiction movies I don’t 
believe a word of. There’s no “contact” for 
me in a picture like Cat People. 

PLAYBOY: When you see the shark jump out 
of the water in Jaws, does your heart race? 
SCHEIDER: Sure! If I were to see Jaws now, I 
would be rooting for that guy in the boat 
with that shark coming at him as if I’d never 
even heard of the character. 

PLAYBOY: Are movies now made specifically 
with a TV sale in mind? 

SCHEIDER: Sure, of course! For instance, you 
have to have an enormous amount of clout 


or be on a very special kind of project in 
order to make a black-and-white movie, 
because the studios insist it be done in color 
to get the TV sale. [Director] John Badham 
planned to shoot Whose Life Is It Anyway? in 
black-and-white, but at the last minute 
they told him it had to be color because you 
can’t get that TV sale with black-and- 
white. 

PLAYBOY: What other things does a studio do 
to ensure that TV sale? 

SCHEIDER: When they shoot films now they 
often matte the camera lens if they’re con¬ 
sidering editing the picture for TV, so 
they’ll know what it will look like on a 
square screen. It’s the same piece of film, 
but now they’re aware. 

PLAYBOY: Well, will all this cause Hollywood 
to make even more commercial films or will 
it promise more interesting television? 
Couldn’t you do more intimate TV, like 
Chekhov plays? 

SCHEIDER: Yeah, with the classics you could. 
But it’s a tricky question, because a good 
director wants quality and will go for it. It 
has nothing to do with the medium of TV 
or movies; they just want to make the best 
damn film they can make, so they’re aware, 
in the back of their heads, that a lot of 
language has to be taken out in scenes that 
otherwise wouldn’t be allowed on TV We 
now shoot some scenes with harsh language 
and then again without that language. 
PLAYBOY: Do you think it’s smart for Holly¬ 
wood to gear so much of its production to 
the TV screen, when anyone can tape the 
product right at home? 

SCHEIDER: They’re deciding that question in 
the courts today. But whatever the decision, 
there’ll always be pirating of movies. I once 
walked into my local grocery store and the 
guy at the checkout counter tells me he’s got 
a copy of A ll That Jazz— this is the week after 
it opened in theaters! I said, “Where’d you 
get that?” He says he has a friend who’s got a 
friend at the lab. They’re out there, and you 
can’t stop them. Even if we wind up with 
some kind of tax on sales, the money will go 
to the studios. [Shouting] It sure as hell 
won’t go to the actors! 

PLAYBOY: Wasn’t that part of the reason the 
actors went on strike last year? 

SCHEIDER: Yeah , sure. I’ll believe it when I see 
the money. 

PLAYBOY: Speaking of actors, are there really 
any bankable stars left? 

SCHEIDER: Yeah, because we’re human beings 
and certain people have certain physical 
traits, characteristics that we associate with 
very strongly. And usually these people 
express themselves in the way we like to see 
ourselves expressed. 

PLAYBOY: But many of the movies of Sylves¬ 
ter Stallone, Ryan O’Neal, Gene Hackman, 
Clint Eastwood and other so-called bank¬ 
able stars haven’t made a dime. 

SCHEIDER: Well, maybe the bankable star is 
passing too. But don’t you go to see a movie 
because of certain actors? I go myself to see 
guys like De Niro, Hoffman, Pacino—to see 
what they’re up to. I still learn from them. I 


think they learn from each other—even 
from me. That’s why we all live in New 
York. It’s like an artists’ colony in turn-of- 
the-century France. 

PLAYBOY: Why New York, not Hollywood? 
SCHEIDER: New York actors like talking about 
their work seriously. They don’t like sitting 
around talking with executives in the 
movie industry, as they do in California. I 
mean, California has a beautiful climate, 
but it’s too close to the manipulators, not to 
the creators. Out there you get hustled by 
every producer, director and agent in every 
restaurant you walk into. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think that “Hollywood 
actors” like Clint Eastwood and Burt 
Reynolds have a chip on their shoulders 
about “New York actors” like you and 
Hoffman and Pacino? 

SCHEIDER: Yeah, yeah, and the reason is that 
the New York actors are willing to do risky 
projects for the sake of doing the acting, 
whereas those Hollywood guys have cre¬ 
ated such a strong affiliation and are so 
bankable that when they have a flop, it’s 
seen as a major disaster. Guys like me, De 
Niro, Pacino, our careers go up and down. 
De Niro and Robert Duvall did True Con¬ 
fessions—a. dark, dark movie without mass 
appeal—but they did it because they loved 
the parts. 

PLAYBOY: Are you sometimes awed by leg¬ 
endary actors like Sir Laurence Olivier, 
with whom you worked in Marathon Man? 
SCHEIDER: Well, at first you have this image, 
but then, when you start to work, the out¬ 
side reputation of actors doesn’t mean any¬ 
thing. The work situation is always the 
same. Meryl Streep has this enormous repu¬ 
tation, but in working with her in Still of the 
Night I found her terrific, bright, level¬ 
headed, honest, a down-to-earth person. 
She’s also strong enough not to let the cover 
stories about her being the “country’s great¬ 
est actress” trouble her. It’s a nagging thing. 
People still say to me about A ll That Jazz, 
“Yours was the greatest performance I’ve 
ever seen in my life.” I say, “I’m glad you 
think so,” but I can’t think about that or 
else I’d think my career had peaked. 
PLAYBOY: Have you ever wanted to direct? 
SCHEIDER: No, I couldn’t take it. It’s just the 
most exhausting job in the world, from six 
in the morning till eleven at night, thinking 
of every element all day long. 

PLAYBOY: What electronic gear do you own? 
SCHEIDER: I’m embarrassed to tell you. I’ve 
got a radio and a TV set. I have no video 
tape recorder. Don’t have a hi-fi. I don’t 
collect records or tapes, and I don’t have a 
movie library. I’m usually home early, but I 
never go to sleep till two or three in the 
morning. But I read. I listen to “talk radio.” 
I’m one of those people. I deliberately do not 
buy HBO because many times I’ll have to 
find an excuse to watch something “inter¬ 
esting,” y’know, “Well, I’ll just watch this to 
see so-and-so’s performance or work.” 
That’s bullshit. I watch TV to escape. 

Q 
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SEND FOR EXCITING COINTREAU RECIPES PO BOX 5723. GRAND CENTRAL STATION. NEW YORK. NY. 10163 
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Cointreau! The tasteful indulgence. 






THE ORIGINAL ORANGE SPIRIT 
FROM FRANCE. 



















THE POWER IS WITHIN YOUR REACH. 
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TIMEX INTRODUCES 
THE POWER OF THE COMPUTER 
FOR JUST*99^ 



This new computer from Timex rep¬ 
resents a major breakthrough: a 
real computer at an almost unreal 
price. What makes it possible are 
our advances in microchip technol¬ 
ogy and computer circuitry. And. as 
technology increases, price de¬ 
creases. It happened to the calcu¬ 
lator. It happened to the digital 
watch. Now Timex has made it hap¬ 
pen to the computer. 

The Timex Sinclair 1000 allows 
you to use your own TVas a display 
monitor, and your audio cassette 


recorder for storing programs. For 
$99.95* you get everything else 
you need, including our step-by- 
step learning guide that'll have you 
running programs within hours. And 
writing them within weeks. 

Pre-programmed cassettes for 
the Timex SinclairlOOO are available 
on such subjects as education, fi¬ 
nance and entertainment. And for 
$49.95* you can add an additional 
16K RAM memory bank that will let 
you do further advanced programs. 

The power of the computer is 
within your reach today. Visit your 
local retailer or call our toll-free 


number 1-800-248-4639 for 
the Timex computer 
dealer nearest you. 



THE POWER IS WITHIN YOUR REACH 


•Suggested retail price. 


© Timex Computer Corporation. 1982 







Panasonic Video Camera 


Here it is: hip-pocket TV Perfect for people who like video so much they can’t 
leave home without it. In a nutshell (almost literally), this one-of-a-kind Sony is a 
video version of the Walkman, that shoulder-holster juke box of the Me-and-Only- 
Me Generation. It works with a unique 5 /s" thick, black-and-white flat-display tube, 
which uses the same basic technology as its big console-TV cousins, but with this 
difference: It shoots the electrons creating the picture parallel to the screen (rather 
than directly at the back of the screen), and a powerful magnetic force pulls them 
onto the front of the screen. The result is a remarkably clear 2" picture in a package 
3W wide by 7%" high and 1*4" thick. The price: $280. 


We bring you some 
late-breaking news from 
the video frontier. 


D arwin was dead wrong. Evolution 
has nothing to do with survival of 
the fittest—at least in the world of elec¬ 
tronics. Over the past six months alone, 
the king of the patchcord jungle, the 
laser video-disc format, has come close 
to becoming an endangered species, 
despite its highly praised technical so¬ 
phistication. Another favorite of spec 
hounds and purists, the Beta VCR for¬ 
mat, isn’t exactly breaking sales records 
either these days. But there’s always one 
new model born to carry on. And if 
you’re ready to make the natural selec¬ 
tion of any video equipment this season, 
you’ll find some truly revolutionary, if 
not evolutionary, new machines to 
choose from. For instance: 


Sony Watchman 


You gotta give yourself credits if 
you’re shooting a video movie with this 
innovative camera from Panasonic. 
Thanks to its built-in character genera¬ 
tor, this model can superimpose credits, 
titles or any other alphanumerics onto 
home-recorded tapes either during tap¬ 
ing or while editing tapes after they’re 
shot. Up to five lines of 12 characters 
each can fit at one time. Other features 
on the model PK-802 ($1095) include an 
/1.4, 6:1 (12mm to 72mm) power zoom 
lens, plus a remote control that activates 
play, record, freeze-frame, frame-ad¬ 
vance, fast-forward and reverse VCR 
features. The image-pickup tube is a 
low-light, %" Saticon. 
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Jensen Audio/Video Receiver 


Someone should coin a new word to describe the merging of audio and video 
(“vaudeo?”). Every company in the audio and the video fields seems to be coming 
out with new components to accommodate both the ear and the eye. You could call 
them all-in-one separates. Sure, that’s a contradiction in terms, but who cares when 
you can get 133 TV channels and 100 watts of sound? This model AVS-1500 also 
includes an AM/FM tuner, noise reduction, a stereo synthesizer and an infrared 
remote control-as it should for S990. ” 









































RCA Stereo Video-disc Player 


His master’s voice sounds pretty good on 
this fourth model in RCA’s fast-changing 
line of video-disc players. The big improve¬ 
ment here is CX noise reduction, the same 
basic system incorporated in laser disc 
players, but the RCA players are the ones 
that use good old needle-and-groove tech¬ 
nology (like Tom Edison invented) and 
they’re the ones a lot more people are buy¬ 
ing. This model SGT250 also has remote 
control—an important first for an RCA 
player—plus rapid access and scan features 
in both forward and reverse. Besides, this is 
an RCA player that looks like the slick piece 
of high-tech componentry it really is. But it 
costs only $450. 



Zenith Video Organizer 

A must for the Renaissance Person of the 
electronic era. Make that the eclectic era. If 
you just happen to be well-rounded (and 
well-heeled) enough to be torn between 
your video-cassette recorder, your video¬ 
disc player, your video-game console, your 
personal computer and your TV (meaning 
broadcast, cable and over-the-air pay TV), 
you could probably use this product to link 
all your gadgets. Priced at $100, the model 
S10W is designed to simplify the nightmare 
of hook-ups required to keep a complete 
modern home-entertainment system chug¬ 
ging. Most important, though: Not only 
does this model make it easy to switch from 
one “source unit”, to another, but it also 
helps diminish the significant loss of quali¬ 
ty that usually comes with multiple make¬ 
shift hook-ups. 
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_Altai Video Camera_ 

Time lapse photography, once the exclusive province of the movies, is now available to 
video enthusiasts with Akai’s new VC-X2 color video camera. A special “intervalometer” 
runs the camera (and an attached VCR) for 3V2 seconds every 10 or 90 seconds. It can keep 
this up for periods of up to 11 days, making the camera ideal for surveillance purposes as 
well as for home taping. The VC-X2 uses a Saticon tube for better results at low light levels 
and increased resistance to burning. Other features include 300 line resolution, the highest 
of any VHS camera, and a V/i' viewfinder/monitor. Focusing, iris, white balance and fade 
in/out are all automatic. The price: $1195. 



Hitachi VCR/Monitor 


There are two big trends in video equipment these days. One is to limit the functions of 
products as much as possible, so each piece of equipment does only one distinct, special ized 
thing-ergo the advent of video components. The other big trend is exactly the opposite: to 
make a single product do all kinds of things in one package—ergo the creation of devices 
such as this. The first product of its kind available in America, this Hitachi model 
VT-680M not only records VHS tapes in the field like any other portable VCR but also 
plays them back on its own built-in 4" color monitor. The big advantage is convenience, of 
course, especially when you want to monitor your “on location” scenes. Compared to other 
VHS portables, this one’s a little steep, at $1400 to $1500. But it’s in the same price range as 
buying a recorder and a separate monitor—and a hell of a lot easier to lug around. 






















A SPACE NIGHTMARE. 

A fleet of hostile hamburgers appears on the screen, 
and the nightmare begins. Keep firing! Keep moving! 
Because if you get past the burgers, a school of bel¬ 
ligerent bow ties is waiting to see what you've got. 


And so it goes. Wave after wave of everyday objects 
come at you with increasingly difficult patterns of 
attack and evasion. And the better you get, the better 
they get. 


AcTiVision * 

MEGAMANIA' 


VIDEO GAME CARTRIDGE 



The attack is so terrifying, you just might call it the 
worst thing you've ever seen on television. We call it 
MegaMania,™ a new video game for your Atari" Video 
Computer System™ Designed by Steve Cartwright. 



WE PUT YOU IN THE GAME. 


©1982 Activision, Inc. 

Atari and Video Computer System™ are trademarks of Atari, Inc. Also for use with the Sears Tele-Games 


* video Arcade™ Tele-Games ‘ and Video Arcade™ are trademarks of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 








Freeze frame on Toshiba's four-head Beta system; 


Freeze frame on ordinary VCR systems! 



Toshiba stops the play without interference. 


When you press the still/slow 
motion button on the average VCR, 
you're hit with an automatic penalty: 
bands of fuzzy, jumpy, offensive 
interference. 

While this is unfortunate, it isn't 
really surprising. Most VCRs still rely 
on just two video heads, which is pre¬ 
historic compared to the four-head 
system perfected by Toshiba. 

With two extra heads devoted 
solely to the still and slow motion 
tracks, Toshiba's new V-9500 delivers 
still and slow motion pictures with 
amazing clarity. 

To match it, you'd have to go 
to a television studio. Which is also 

* Actual TV picture. 


where you'd have to go to find 
equipment that consistently matches 
the performance level of the V-9500. 

With its digital synthesized 
tuner, you have access to 117 broad¬ 
cast and cable channels. 

Visual search offers near limit¬ 
less flexibility. You can make fast 
searches at twice normal speed or, 
with variable search, from five to 
twenty times normal speed. 

Variable slow motion shows 
you one frame at a time or creeps 
along anywhere from 1/3rd to 1/30th 
normal speed. 

And you get all these search 
capabilities in Beta II and Beta III. Plus 


an 18-function wireless remote con¬ 
trol and easy front loading. 

In short, Toshiba has designed 
everything into the V-9500 to 
enhance your viewing. And nothing 
to interfere with it. 

A federal court has ruled that recording copyrighted materials off 
the air without consent is in violation of existing copyright laws. 



TOSHIBA 


Toshiba America, Inc.,82 Totowa Road, Wayne, NJ 07470 











CAR STEREO 



Four systems 
at four prices 
for one car. 


f n one sense, music and automo¬ 
biles are the ultimate choreographic 
team. You choose the music to begin the 
dance—the soothing rhythms of a Cho¬ 
pin Nocturne or the decadent heat of a 
Steely Dan tune. From a murmur of 
bassoons to the roar of a jazz combo at 
full boil, you swing from one kind of 
musical ambience to another, selecting 
music to match your mood, your com¬ 
panion, the scenery flashing by. 

First, however, you have to choose the 
right sound system for your taste and 
budget. How many times have you 
spent weeks (months?) researching the 
best car to buy, only to give short shrift 
to the music system you install in it? 
Well, you’re not alone. To show you how 
to cap off a sizable investment with 
some very fine sound, we’ve assembled 
four different systems, at varying price 
points, to fit one representative car—the 
new Renault Fuego Turbo. 

Aside from such exotica as a light- 
alloy turbocharged engine and a stun¬ 
ning body with an astoundingly slip¬ 
pery drag coefficient, the Fuego Turbo 
offers a superbly well thought out cock¬ 
pit suitable for installation of a wide 
variety of sound-system components. It 
is also a good vehicle for demonstrating 
auto-sound options, since it is what 
auto designers call a “two-box” car. 
That means its body shell is basically 
composed of two elements—the front 
engine compartment and the passenger 
compartment. (If a car has a trunk, it’s 
a three-box car.) Most smaller cars 
today adopt the two-box format, so the 
four systems we’ve installed in the 
Fuego should also provide clues to the 
placement of sound systems in any 
two-box car, such as the new Ford 
Escort or even the deluxe Porsche 928. 

We pegged our sound systems at four 
price levels: a $250 system illustrating 
the best way to get into car stereo at 
modest cost; a $500 system offering top 
options at an intermediate price; a 


$1200 system appropriate for a de¬ 
manding music listener and a luxury or 
sports car; and—just for fun—a $2500 
super system for the well-heeled sybar¬ 
ite with a taste for the finest. 

$250: ON A BUDGET, BUT NOT CHEAP 

The key element to consider in a 
budget music system is its upgradeabil- 
ity —the capacity for each of the system’s 
elements to still be useful as the system 
is improved later, when finances permit. 

Our $250 system uses three basic 
elements—a Sanyo FTC27 auto-reverse 
AM/FM cassette combo ($170) with 9.5 
watts of power per channel, and a pair 
of Pioneer TS-167 6 V 2 " coaxial two-way 
loudspeakers ($80 a pair) mounted in the 
doors. It might seem tempting to use 
four speakers—two front, two rear—in 
this system, but we chose not to for 
several reasons. 

First, by putting that portion of the 
total system price allotted for speakers 
into a single pair of very good loud¬ 
speakers, we’ve obtained better sound 
than we would have with four cheapies. 
Second, the Pioneer speakers have 
enough power-handling muscle and 
sonic accuracy to deal with the addition 
of a more powerful amplifier or an 
equalizer should the system be upgrad¬ 
ed in the future. Finally, the Pioneers 
will still be compatible when you do 
add rear speakers. 

The Sanyo cassette player incorpo¬ 
rates the critical features needed for 
good sound, including Dolby noise re¬ 
duction and special FM circuitry to 
reduce fading as well as that shoo-wop 
sound car stereo buffs call “picket fenc¬ 
ing.” Its black faceplate and mini-chas¬ 
sis allow it to be placed in the center 
console with factory fit and appearance. 

$534: MORE FEATURES, MORE MUSIC 

The step up to a mid-priced system 
involves an expanded array of compo¬ 
nents and an expansion of the sound 


system’s control flexibility. Here we 
separated the electronic elements of the 
system into two parts. 

We chose a Kenwood KRC-212 AM/FM 
cassette ($249) front-end with auto re¬ 
verse, separate bass and treble controls 
for greater tonal flexibility and a pro¬ 
prietary circuit that automatically ad¬ 
justs the tuner as the car moves toward 
or away from a radio station to assure 
the best possible reception. 

To power the loudspeakers, we select¬ 
ed a Kenwood KAC-501 power amplifier 
($85) with 15 watts per channel. For 
speakers, we decided on four two-way 
Jensen J2041s ($100 a pair), each pair 
composed of 5 l A" bass/midrange 
drivers with 2" piezoelectric tweeters. 
We mounted two of the Jensens in the 
doors, using their handsome gunmetal 
gray-and-black grilles to cover and pro¬ 
tect them. The other two were mounted 
in the rear side panels. The front-end 
radio/cassette player, of course, was in¬ 
stalled in its customary place in the 
center console, while the separate Ken¬ 
wood power amplifier found its way to 
the luggage compartment, where it was 
bolted into place high on one wall out 
of harm’s way—but with plenty of open 
space around it to assure adequate con¬ 
vection cooling for its heat-sink fins. 

$1230: CLOSE TO THE LIMITS OF 
PERFORMANCE 

Our luxury automotive system ex¬ 
pands the range of controls and compo¬ 
nents even further. Here, and in our 
ultra-system, we’ve opted for the latest 
thinking in car stereo design—the satel¬ 
lite/subwoofer approach. In this sys¬ 
tem, one or more large speakers handle 
the deep bass; since bass is nondirec- 
tional, these subwoofers can be placed 
anywhere in the car’s interior. The satel¬ 
lite speakers are smaller; they handle 
the midrange and treble. These are po¬ 
sitioned toward the front of the car—in 
front of the driver and front-seat passen- 
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The 

ALLSOP 3 VHS 
video cleaner... 
recommended 
by AKAI. 



You’ll see why! The people of Akai demand excel¬ 
lence and quality at every level, in every component. 
They won’t settle for anything less. That’s why Akai 
recommends the ALLSOP 3 video cassette recorder 
cleaning system for their VHS recorders. Akai knows 
that one of the best ways to maintain peak video per¬ 
formance and sound clarity is with the patented wet 
solution cleaning method used in ALLSOP 3. ■ Sim¬ 
ply insert the ALLSOP 3 cassette and instantly, the 
chamois-like ribbon circles critical VCR parts to free 
oxide residue that can distort video and sound qual¬ 
ity. Three additional soft, wool pads remove grit from 
capstans and rollers; build-up that can prevent 
proper tape feed. ■ ALLSOP 3. The only VCR clean¬ 
ing system included in “Best Gear Of The Year” by 
Video Review magazine. Akai 
provides video and audio ex¬ 
cellence. ALLSOP 3 makes 
sure you see and hear it all, 
every time. 



World Leaders In Fidelity Cleaning. 


ALLSOP, INC. 

P.O. Box 23, Bellingham, WA 98227 U.S.A. (206) 734-9090 Telex 15-2101 Allsop BLH 



ger, as a matter of fact—where they create a realistic “stereo 
image” that appears to emanate from the area around the car’s 
hood. The deep bass blends seamlessly with the higher frequen¬ 
cies, and the total effect is startling. 

Two of the best-known proponents of the satellite/subwoofer 
concept are Sony—which has developed a whole line of compo¬ 
nents called the SoundField System—and EPI (Epicure Products, 
Inc.), a New England speaker manufacturer with a long history in 
car stereo design. We combined Sony electronics and EPI speakers 
in our system. For an AM/FM cassette unit, we chose Sony’s sleek 
black XR-70B front-end ($450), which has a digital quartz-locked 
tuner section and a cassette player with Dolby and automatic 
song-hunting circuitry. Then we added a Sony XE-9B nine-band 
equalizer ($130) so we’d have complete control over the music’s 
tonal quality. For power, we selected a 60-watt-per-channel Sony 
XM-120 separate power amplifier ($350). We mounted the front-end 
in the center console, the equal izer to the left of the steering wheel 
below the dash and, once again, the power amplifier in the 
luggage compartment. 

For other options in this price range, you might want to check 
out Clarion’s ultra-high sensitivity 9300T Mk2 AM/FM cassette 

front-end ($409). This frequency-synthesized unit combines five 
AM and five FM station presets, with special FM noise-cancel¬ 
ling circuitry in addition to Dolby noise reduction, auto reverse 
and a power antenna activator. For power, you could also choose 
the Clarion 1800A Mk2 power amplifier ($294), which is capable of 
pumping out an impressive 180 watts. These units can be in¬ 
stalled in the same places as the products mentioned above. 

Our choice of loudspeakers was a straightforward one: EPI offers 
a complete satellite/subwoofer system called the LS-641 ($300), 
consisting of two 6" bass units, two midrange/treble satellites 
and a separate crossover control module. We positioned the two 
subwoofers in the luggage compartment, the two midrange-treble 
modules as far forward in the doors as possible and the crossover 
in the center console, replacing the ashtray (this last operation 
required some clever fitting to achieve an integrated appearance). 
When we were done, the system’s coherent sound belied the 
multispeaker technique we had used. 


$2467: SYBARITIC SONICS DEFINED 

We decided that our blow-out-the-windows sybarite sound 
system would have to incorporate all the latest in technology to 
significantly outperform our $1230 system. The only way to do 
that—and the only justification for a car stereo system costing as 
much as a good used car—is to find expanded power output 
capability and even more control over the system’s sound. 

For the electronic elements of the super system, we went to 
Alpine, one of the best known high-buck equipment suppliers, 
and rounded up an Alpine 7337 AM/FM preamp cassette front-end 
($450), with an electronically tuned radio and phase-locked loop 
that finds the FM station you want and locks it in, ten station 
presets (five in each band) and Dolby noise reduction. We put this 
command unit in the center console and replaced the Fuego’s 
ashtray with Alpine’s 3011 equalizer/preamplifier ($150), which has 
five bands of equalization plus a time-delay circuit that recreates 
the ambience of a concert hall. Not one but two Alpine 3502 
50-watt-per-channel power amplifiers ($350 apiece) went into one 
of the bins in the Fuego’s luggage compartment. 

The speakers for the super system came from one of the most 
prominent American loudspeaker companies—Analog & Digital 
Systems (their friends call them ADS). In the front of the Fuego 
we fitted a pair of ADS 320i modular two-way systems ($379 a 
pair), each speaker consisting of a 5" midrange driver for the front 
doors and a tiny dome tweeter that can actually be mounted right 
on the dash. To reproduce the deep bass, we chose an ADS CS400A 
subwoofer system ($250), which employs two separate bass drivers 
and an active crossover module. It fit nicely into the other bin in 
the luggage compartment. And for the rear, time-delayed, speak¬ 
ers, we used two ADS 300i speaker systems ($269 each), each with 
a 5" bass/midrange driver and a 1" dome tweeter in a single 
oblong enclosure; we mounted them in the rear side panels. This 
gave the Fuego a total of ten speaker drivers and 100 watts of 
power all firing into its snug interior—enough to singe the uphol¬ 
stery but with tonal quality delicate enough to capture the most 
detailed nuances of chamber music. —Gary stock 
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Now that you’re ready for a change of pace 
it’s time to try'John Jameson. 

Take a sip of John Jameson. Note the light, delicate taste. 

Luxurious and smooth as you would expect a premium whiskey to be. 

But with a distinctive character all its own. Set a new pace 
for yourself. Step ahead of the crowd with John Jameson, the 
world’s largest selling Irish Whiskey 
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musical image, 


suspended in space and time. 



The sound of a composer 's genius forms itself around the 
listening chair You 're transported to a universe of clarity 
and space, where emotion transcends technology 

Only Bose Direct/Reflecting Loudspeakers can 
offer this level of musical involvement. Their patented 
design turns the walls of your room into mirrors that reflect 
a wide. 3-dimensional image of the original live 
performance. You can enjoy the natural separation of 
every instrument, with startling transparency and detail 
that are unlike anything you have ever heard with 
conventional speakers. 

Music in suspension. Experience it at your 
authorized Bose High Fidelity dealer. 
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Better sound through research . 
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PEOPLE 


Some shining stars 
tell which movies 


they’d save 


on videotape. 


actress, and host of cable TV’s Private Screenin gs 


MARILYN CHAMBERS 


PLAYBOY 


“I watch movies in bed—I 
have an RCA tape player that I 
keep in the bedroom. The best 
thing, when I have the time, is to 
block out a whole Saturday and 
just watch movie after movie. 
It’s like being a kid again at a 
Saturday matinee. 

“I want movies to make me 
laugh, or scare me or turn me 
on—so my favorites are a pretty 
mixed group. Billy Jack is proba¬ 
bly my most favorite, because 
that guy, Tom Laughlin, is sexy. 
Really macho. But E.T.— that 
got me too, in a different way. So 


did Ingmar Bergman’s Cries and 
Whispers; actually, I love all of 
Bergman’s films, the way he 
concentrates on the eyes of his 
actors. He really makes them act 
with their faces. 

“ Casablanca, Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers, the original, not the 
remake, Story of 0, and anything 
with Clint Eastwood, but espe¬ 
cially Play Misty for Me and the 
Dirty Harry movies, would all be 
films I’d like to save on tape. 
And, oh God, Burt Reynolds... 
I could watch him in anything. I 
loved Hooper and—you’re going 


to laugh — Cannonball Run. I 
howled at that one. Whenever 
I feel like laughing, I’ll put on 
a Cheech and Chong film. 
Watching Up in Smoke , I laugh so 
hard I can’t even sit up. And the 
James Bond films, especially 
Goldfinger— I adore Sean Con¬ 
nery. Who cares if he wears a 
rug? Another favorite is Rip 
Torn—a fantastic actor. He once 
made a great movie, Payday , 
about a country and western 
singer. Really tough. I do have 
this thing for actors who are 
silent but deadly.” 


Beach Boy 


CARL WILSON 



STEVE EWERT 


“Since I’ve been so busy with much time to go to the movies. I 
my solo projects, I haven’t had finally caught Arthur, though, 


which I thought was terrific. 
My favorite film of all time. 

“Usually, if I do see a movie, I 
see it at home. I got an RCA 
SelectaVision unit as a Christ¬ 
mas present, and I found a place 
in Boulder that rents movies. 
Sometimes I’ll pick up a horror 
movie and play it late at night. 
Or else show movies for my boys 
(age 10 and 13), like The Wizard 
of Oz, The Bad News Bears, The 
Wiz, and Grease. 

“Usually we’ll catch whatev- 
er’s on the late movie. Gina, my 
girlfriend, has a thing for musi¬ 
cals and old romantic movies, 
and the station here seems to 
play Wuthering Heights an awful 
lot. We watch it every time it’s 
on—about seven times in the last 
year, I’m sure. And every time 
we watch it, both of us cry.” 
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actor, featured last in Cat People 


MALCOLM MCDOWELL 


“The first film I ever saw was 
Hopalong Cassidy at the Saturday 
morning picture show in En¬ 
gland. No, I wasn’t hooked at 
first sight. I didn’t really start to 
love movies until I started act¬ 
ing in them. Now there are a few 
I just adore: Kurosawa’s Seven 
Samurai —I must have seen that 
about 20 times. And Vittorio De 
Sica’s The Bicycle Thief All of 
Fellini’s films, especially 8 '/ 2 . 
And a film called Zero de Con- 
duite, which is about a boy’s 
boarding school and was the 
inspiration for a film I made 
with Lindsay Anderson, If ... 

“Now, those are the highfalu¬ 
tin’ ones. The more popular 
movies I love include most of 
John Ford’s films— The Grapes of 
Wrath, Stagecoach and My Darling 
Clementine, particularly. Also 
any of the Frank Capra-corn 
stuff and other comedies of that 
time, like Pat and Mike and ^ 
Bringing Up Baby They’re clas- § 
sics with something in common = 
—they’re all big stories about t 
real people; people who 
triumph over machinery and 
machinations around them. 

“Do they make movies like 
they used to? Not at all and they 
shouldn’t, really, because the 
best movies of a time are the 
ones that reflect that particular 



period. I think our generation 
will produce some classics, even 
though so many of the new films 
are disposable. Fd like to think 
Britannia Hospital , my new film, 
will be a classic; so will all of 
Francis Ford Coppola’s films. 
People watch them over and over. 


“Sometimes I have to see 
movies in screening rooms, 
which 1 don’t like because it 
makes me too critical. I can’t 
just enjoy a film in that setting, 
because I feel I have to analyze 
it. For me, the best place is a big, 
luxurious Thirties-type movie 


house like Mann’s Chinese 
Theatre in L.A. or Radio City 
Music Hall in New York. Big 
barns with lots of people. That 
way you can watch the reaction 
of the people around you, which 
is just as much fun as watching 
the movie.” 



co-star o f Hill Street Blues 


BETTY THOMAS 


“I have a lot of favorite 
movies but the most favorite is 
probably Glen or Glenda?, a really 
hilarious film about transves¬ 
tites in the Fifties. The message 
is that it’s OK to dress up like 
one, so it’s actually very sweet. 
Other films I wish I had on tape? 
All About Eve, The Road Warrior— 
because I like the dog. King 
Kong—the original, not the re¬ 
make, Robert Altman’s Three 
Women, and everything Preston 
Sturges and the Marx brothers 
ever made—Pm a real sucker for 
them. Exorcist II is a great film 
too, because it showed me that 
Richard Burton is actually a 
comedian, not the serious actor 
Fd been told about all these 
years. I also think the early Pink 
Panther films are wonderful; 
Peter Sellers was a great comedi¬ 
an and a fine actor. Then there 


are the Japanese sci-fi films, like 
Mothra, which I could watch 
over and over. And, more re¬ 
cently, Chan is Missing and My 
Dinner With Andre. They all have 
great bits of comedy in them, 
even if they appear to be very 
serious films. Or maybe it’s be¬ 
cause I didn’t take them serious¬ 
ly that they seem funny. 
Anyway, they all share my per¬ 
ception of the world—so that’s 
why I like them. 

“Where do I like to watch 
movies? Definitely in theaters— 
Big Screen, Big Sound—espe¬ 
cially with the kind of movies 
they’re making now. And I like 
to go to the movies alone — I 
don’t want to be distracted. Ex¬ 
cept if I hate it—it’s more fun to 
trash something with company. 
Besides, you look weird discuss¬ 
ing it with yourself.” 
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Radio Shack's New 
Linear-Tracking 
Turntable^ - 


Plays Records the 
Same Way They Are Cut. 
Microprocessor-Controlled 
For zero Tracking Error. 


Radio Shack's finest-ever turntable, the Out-front LEDs indicate operating 
direct-drive Realistic lab- 2000, uses a modes at a glance. An electronic pitch 
tiny, built-in computer to monitor and control and countersunk neon strobe 
control its low-mass tonearm. This make it easy to get absolutely accurate 
means the stylus is always tracking at 33 1 u and 45 rpm speeds, it all adds up 
the correct angle, so you get superior to sonic precision and preservation of 
sound and reduced wear for longer re- your valuable records. But don't take 

cord life. The microprocessor also gives our word for it. Bring your most de- 

you simple, error-proof operation, you manding disc and test-play the lab- 

simply press soft-touch buttons to 2000 today, we know you'll be 

move the arm—at slow or fast speed— impressed, especially when you con- 
to any point on the disc. Select totally sider that the state-of-the-art LAB-2000 
automatic play or continuous repeat of comes ready to use with a hinged dust 
one disc. With the lab- 2000, you never cover and a Realistic/Audio Technica 
touch the tonearm. dual-magnet cartridge. Only 259.95 


A Division Of Tandy Corporation / Over 8500 Locations Worldwide 


Retail price may vary at individual stores and dealers 


DISCOVER GOLD. 



MARANTZ UNCOVERS 
THE GOLD STANDARD 
OF AUDIO EQUIPMENT. 

Introducing Marantz Gold. The 
new standard of stereo sound. The 
new standard of audio 
technology. 

Its performance will startle you. Its 
look will excite you. Its sound will 
move you. The classic quality 
only Marantz could produce. 


DISCOVER THE 
SOLID GOLD ADVANCES. 

Like our 24-Karat Solid Gold 
Plated input and output jacks for 
the ultimate in oxide free/low dis¬ 
tortion audio connections. 


THE NAME THAT'S 
GOOD AS GOLD. 

For over thirty years, Marantz has 
been recognized worldwide as a 
leader in quality, advanced stereo 
sound. So, it's only fitting that we 
should bring it to its new solid 
gold plateau. 

There's a gold mine waiting to be 
discovered at your Marantz dealer 
now. Stop by soon. And take your 
pick. 

©1981 Marantz Company, Inc., 

20525 Nordhoff St., Chatsworth, CA 91311. 


fully computerized cassette 
deck and receivers that will push 
your system to new levels of flex¬ 
ibility. There's even a deck with an 
advanced Linear Skating Drawer 
mechanism that slides effortlessly 
out of the front panel for cassette 
loading. 


And True Power™ Amplification, 
a Marantz engineering break¬ 
through that delivers 25% to 50% 
more power into your speakers 
than other comparably rated 
receivers or amplifiers. That's 
more power for more clean 
sound. 


And there's still more. Because 
now we put a golden touch in 
every Marantz product — 
turntables, loudspeakers, 
portables. Everything. Each 
designed for better sound, not 
just better looks. 



the solid gold sound 













JAMES LEONARD 


animator, and director of Jabber- 
wock y and Time Bandits 


TERRY GILLIAM 


“My favorite films? I could go 
on for hours. One-Eyed Jacks for 
sure—I’ve seen it eight or nine 
times, whenever it comes 
around. Probably because of 
Brando—he’s so extraordinary 
in it. And the dialogue and char¬ 
acters are very good. I also love 
The Treasure of the Sierra Madre, 
Jean Cocteau’s Orpheus, 2001, 
Alfred Hitchcock’s The 39 Steps 
and The Lady Vanishes. Hitch¬ 
cock was amazing—he could 
blend horror, suspense and com¬ 
edy so they all work at the same 
time. I do like Citizen Kane, al¬ 
though Orson Welles movies are 
usually boring; I’ve tried to 
watch The Trial three or four 
times but I’ve never seen it all 
the way through. I keep falling 
asleep. Truffaut’s Stolen Kisses is 
great; so is Jacques Tati’s Traffic I 
and anything at all by Luis g 
Bunuel — he’s influenced my " 
movies a lot. Of course, I’d have 
to include Pinocchio, Dumbo and 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
which I love. An odd bunch to 
lump together, I guess, but they 



all have something in common 
—they’re either well made, well 
written or simply have some 
quirky, weird thing that makes 
them worth watching. 

“I’m drawn to visual movies 
—I was knocked over by The 
Road Warrior. It’s just a good guys 


matter how it looks. That’s why 
Star Wars worked and Close En¬ 
counters of the Third Kind didn’t. 
In the first one, George Lucas 
was saying, ‘We’re going to have 
a good time here; we’re not try¬ 
ing to make statements about 
who’s out there and what it all 


versus bad guys film but it looked 
terrific. And Kurosawa’s and 
Fellini’s films always look spe¬ 
cial. Still, a movie must have a 
good story to tell to be good, no 


means.’ Spielberg’s Close En¬ 
counters tried to explain all those 
things and then died with that 
dumb ending. Sorry, Steven, but 
it just didn’t make it...” 




! 


author of Dif ferent Seasons 


STEPHEN KING 


“Movies are great fun—but I 
do mean ‘movies,’ not ‘films.’ I 
don’t want to know about Fel¬ 
lini and what he was doing in his 
film that I didn’t know he was 
doing. I like the kind of movies 
where you check your brains at 
the box office so the movies can 
wash over you with a lot of en¬ 
ergy and color. I’m totally unin¬ 
terested in pictures where 
people sit around in dingy hotel 
rooms talking about the mean¬ 
ing of life or their wives’ affairs 
or Nietzsche. I don’t like Woody 
Allen movies. 


“I did love Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers— the original one in 
black-and-white. I must have 
seen it at least 20 times. And 
Peckinpah’s The Wild Bunch and 
Bring Me the Head of Alfredo Gar¬ 
cia. Also Clint Eastwood as 
Dirty Harry , and in The Good, The 
Bad and The Ugly—a. great spa¬ 
ghetti Western. I can watch 
endlessly movies like David 
Cronenberg’s The Brood, which 
is what The Shining should have 
been—a very scary movie about 
a family gone wrong. Star Wars 
I’ve seen four or five times. 


“To get the most out of a 
movie, I think you must see it in 
a theater, preferably third row 
center. You’ve got to be in the 
dark and the picture’s got to be 
bigger than you are. But I do ^ 
have a Sony Betamax and 11 
watch a lot of movies at home—I = 
own 300. Things like Tess, Public I 
Enemy, Coal Miner's Daughter and 
Mommie Dearest, which I just 
bought. There’s one I’ve heard 
about but can’t seem to find: 
Wrestling Women Versus the Aztec 
Mummies. Sounds exactly like 
my kind of movie.” 



director of M y bod y g uard and the 
upcoming Six Weeks 


TONY BILL 


“I’m sort of a random film- 
goer—I’ll see something because 
a friend made it, or because I 
think I’ll like it, or maybe I’m 
simply having dinner next door 
to the theater and get a last- 
minute inspiration. A scene in 
Bonne Annee, one of my favorite 
films, sums up my attitude. A 
man is asked how he chooses 
films to go to, since he never 
reads reviews, and he replies: ‘I 
choose my movies the way I 
choose my women—I take risks.’ 

“But I’ve done pretty well 
over the years. The Black Stallion 
I'm just nuts about. Same with 
Diner and Yellow Submarine. I 
loved E. T. and Being There. Also 
Pennies from Heaven, with Steve 
Martin, Beau Pere and Francois 
Truffaut’s The Woman Next Door. 
It’s hard to delineate exactly 
what is so wonderful about each. 
They’re simply excellent work; 
they speak to you, they touch 



you in some fundamental way. 
I’m in awe of movies that are 
that well done. 


“I’m sure I’ve missed a lot of 
fine films because I didn’t hap¬ 
pen to walk into the right the¬ 
ater, and because I don’t watch 
television. In fact, I have a cou¬ 
ple of Sony Betamaxes I’ve used 
to tape movies, plus a huge li¬ 
brary of films, but I’ve never 
watched a single one. And I 
should—because in that group 
are some I still haven’t seen. 

“I do use my screening room if 
there’s a movie I must see for my 
work or there’s an actor’s or cam¬ 
eraman’s technique I want to 
study. But I wouldn’t use it to 
watch current movies. I always 
go out to theaters for that. I 
don’t like sitting in a dark room 
all by myself.” 


























ME AND MY 
COMPUTER 

Torrid tales of life in a two-terminal fami ly By Steven Levy 


/ don’t know just when the notion occurred to me to have a computer in my home, let 
alone two. My science career ended during my freshman year of college, with a course 
called Math for English Majors. My electronics wizardry extends to setting up my stereo 
system whenever I move, and it usually takes a few tries before the speakers yield music. 
But my trusty Living Companion (hereafter referred to as LC) and I kept hearing that 
the modern age was upon us—that computers would make life a perpetual outtake from 
The Jet sons , where we’d romp in our electronic cottages and let the machines do the 
dishes, catch the evening news for us and flick out the lights when it was time for bed . 
And we heard rumbles of “computer literacy ” becoming the new dividing line between 
haves and have-nots in the near-term high-tech future . Looming forebodingly was the 
prospect of being a computer illiterate y scrounging the streets in hope of a charitable 


















soul who might divulge the difference be¬ 
tween a byte and a nibble. 

Also, as writers, we were intrigued by the 
computer’s word-processing capabilities. 
People we knew who used word processors 
would occasionally leave their display ter¬ 
minals to haunt cocktail parties, where 
they would bore anyone within earshot 
with tales of transcendental efficiency. Not 
since est had we witnessed such enthusiasm. 

Finally, owning a computer would mean 
that I would never again have to spend a 
quarter in a video arcade. Not only that. 
Computer games are reputed to make 
Space Invaders and Pac-Man look simpler 
than tic-tac-toe. I was intrigued. 

So, we decided to take the plunge. Since I 
was, you recall, the one responsible for 
setting up the stereo, I also took on the task 
of researching this bold leap into the future. 
It was not easy. 

I sought out experts, people who knew 
what they were talking about when they 
spoke of personal computers. Indeed, they 
were impressive. Their advice oozed with 
authority. Unfortunately, the advice of 
each expert invariably canceled out the 
wisdom of the one before. What did become 
clear was that we wanted not just word 


processors, but full-range computers, 
which, if properly equipped, not only re¬ 
place typewriters but also do all kinds of 
things, such as balance your budget, hook 
into data banks and play games. We also 
took to heart the advice of an acquaintance 
who teaches computer science and lives 
with a writer: “Get two computers. If we’d 
bought only one, we’d have been divorced 
long ago, fighting over who gets to use the 
machine.” 

Off to the computer stores. In the first 
place we visited we had to wait for 20 
minutes while the salesman finished a game 
of Missile Command on an Atari 800. After 
his cities were obliterated, he spoke a 
stream of incomprehensible stats and fig¬ 
ures, dotted with RAMs, ROMs and 
megabytes. He sat us down at an Apple and 
allowed us to watch him play with it. We 
had no idea what he was doing. Words, 
numbers and imposing symbols marched 
on the display screen with 2001-like preci¬ 
sion. But when we asked what this computer 
had that that one didn’t, he couldn’t tell us. 

Buying a computer, we found, is an exer¬ 
cise in faith. Though the tricks, the bar¬ 
gaining and the nagging feeling that you’re 
being rooked are reminiscent of the ordeal 


of stereo shopping, computer buying has no 
equivalent to the experience of listening to 
music through the equipment you’re con¬ 
sidering, unless you’re already familiar 
with using computers. When / sat down to 
actually “interface” with the computer, I 
felt totally incapable of evoking any re¬ 
sponse that might help me evaluate the 
machine. Was this a taste of electronics 
writer’s block? I took my first, tentative 
step: I poked a letter on the keyboard and it 
showed up on the screen. I hit the “return” 
button and was rewarded with this remark: 
“? syntax error.” (I had no idea then how 
familiar those words would become.) The 
salesman put in a word-processing pro¬ 
gram and let me type for a while. All I could 
come up with was nursery rhymes. 

The folks at the next store were friendlier, 
but vague on service. They didn’t have a 
policy of “burning in” the computer before 
delivery—which means running it like 
crazy to see if something’s wrong. This step 
is supposed to be essential, since faulty 
computers tend to break down sooner 
rather than later. All in all, none of the 
stores we visited gave us much assurance 
that a computer expert would come run¬ 
ning with the modern equivalent of a screw¬ 
driver at the first sign of trouble. 

So LC and I decided to buy our machine, 
at premium prices, from a computer con¬ 
sultant. He was a friendly guy named Bill 
whom friends had recommended. You 
might be able to find others like him 
through computer clubs in your area. Like 
many consultants. Bill is not affiliated with 
any one computer manufacturer. He does 
know where to buy at discount, but he 
charges his customers list price, pocketing 
the difference as payment for his services. 
Many work this way; others charge by the 
hour. A consultant’s modus operandi is to 
hear you out, gauge what kind of tasks 
you’ll need a computer for and then choose 
the equipment that suits you best. Being 
programmers too, consultants can also cus¬ 
tom-design software to your needs. In most 
cases, the consultant installs the system for 
you. But, best of all. Bill offered follow-up. 
He promised to take our untrained hands 
and guide them through the mysteries of 
computerese. 

Bill recommended Apples, with a word¬ 
processing package called WordStar, and 
we agreed. With a 48K built-in “memory,” 
each “K” corresponding roughly to 200 
words, an Apple II Plus costs only $1530. 
But computers, it turns out, don’t cost 
nearly as much as the items you need to run 
them with. Although these items are called 
“peripherals,” they’re really essentials. You 
can’t use a computer without a CRT moni¬ 
tor (screen), $150 to $1100, or an RF con¬ 
verter ($35) so you can use your TV as a 
monitor. And what are you going to store 
your programs on? Disc drives, of course, 
which hold the “floppies” that the com¬ 
puter “reads” to allow it to do whatever it 
does. Two drives are recommended: $1170. 
You want WordStar? To run it, you have to 


10 Questions You Should Ask 
a Computer Salesman 


1. What’s the price—including everything? 

After you explain what you want to do 
with the computer, have the salesman 
show you all the “peripherals” you need. 
Add their cost to the price of the computer 
itself and compare with other systems. 

2. Is the price going to come down drastical¬ 
ly? For example, a company recently in¬ 
troduced an acceptable letter-quality 
printer that was 50 percent less than any¬ 
thing else comparable. A smart dealer 
will know if one of these price breaks is 
imminent; an honest one will tell you 
about it. 

3. Who makes this machine? There are 
fantastic computers available from little- 
known companies, and some are real 
bargains. But if, like many shoestring 
computer operations, the manufacturer 
goes bust, you could be in trouble. 

4. Can this computer grow with me? Some 
machines have room for expansion 
“cards” that will increase memory, hook 
you to esoteric peripherals, even allow you 
to duplicate functions of more expensive 
machines. 

5. Can you show me the software available? 

Unless you're a wizard programmer, 
you’ll need commercial software to run 
your computer. Make sure you see, with 
your own eyes, what will run with your 
machine. Again, buying a name-brand 
computer will not only give you a wide 
choice of available software (listings of 
Apple programs would fill a large tele¬ 
phone book), but will also assure you that 


more software will be written, since a 
market exists for it. 

6. Do you do repairs here? It’s no fun to 
have a computer for a week, find some¬ 
thing wrong, then wait two months while 
your dealer packs it off to the Silicon 
Valley for adjustments. Best of all is a 
dealer who will make house calls. 

7. Do you “burn it in”? Once a computer 
gets going, it usually stays going, since 
there are almost no moving parts. Often, 
however, a new computer will have 
“bugs" that a first-time user might not be 
able to diagnose. The best computer 
dealers will give your machine an inten¬ 
sive shakedown cruise before they install 
it in your home. 

8. Do you install? Some dealers charge 
SlOOorso. But more important is that they 
allow time at your home to get everything 
working properly. 

9. Will you teach me how to use it? Some 
dealers give classes in programming or in 
using popular software like VisiCalc or 
WordStar. Try to get a few hours of train¬ 
ing included in the purchase price. 

10. Will you be helpful if I call you for 
something trivial? Bel ieve me, when you use 
a computer, you get stymied by the stu¬ 
pidest things. What you need is someone 
who will take your call, listen to your tale 
about the mess you’ve created and then 
tell you something you can do in a second 
to make everything all better. If you don’t 
feel the person you’re buying from is going 
to do that, buy somewhere else. 
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juice up the computer with a CP/M oper¬ 
ating system and Z-80 circuit board: $399. 
And you have to buy a card to reformat the 
screen from the usual 40 characters a line to 
a more conventional 80: $379. Want to 
communicate with other computers or data 
banks? A '‘modem” hooks the machine to 
the phone line: $275 to $290. And you need 
a printer! Seven hundred dollars is about 
the cheapest good one available; another 
$150 to $300 gets you a card that interfaces 
the printer with the computer. 

None of this includes software, the pro¬ 
grams that run the computer (if you think 
of computers as stereos, software is the 
equivalent of records). To begin, we paid 
$495 for the word-processing program 
called WordStar. And, at $30 a shot, a 
couple of games. 

We paid, we paid. Bill came and installed 
the computers. LC had been worried that 
the introduction of two computers into our 
one-bedroom apartment would make it 
look like some sort of digital assembly line. 
But it wasn’t so bad. LC’s fit neatly on her 
butcher-block desktop area in the bedroom. 
(The typewriters were relegated to the clos¬ 
et.) And in my living-room work area, the 
other Apple looked rather benign, almost as 
nonthreatening as a typewriter. On top 
were disc drives, which look like tiny file 
cabinets, and alongside was the CRT, which 
looked no more exotic than a portable tele¬ 
vision. Not that the machines were invisible 
or anything. Just unobtrusive enough so 
that our home was still a home. 

Psychologically, it was another story. It 
was extremely intimidating, this alien in¬ 
telligence. What did my Apple think of me , 

I wondered. 

Maybe it was the level of awe in which I 
hold computers, but owning one took some 
getting used to. I mean, the thing just sits 
there, waiting for you to think of something 
it can do for you. 

After a few days of the electronic equiva¬ 
lent of dipping my toes in the water, I 
plunged in head first. I took profound reas¬ 
surance from Bill’s promise that “nothing 
you key in will hurt the computer.” I be¬ 
came familiar with The Interfacing Experi¬ 
ence. Things started to happen. And 
though living in a computer-equipped 
household hasn’t yet flung me into a binary 
utopia, it has made things around here 
much more interesting. You can get an idea 
of this from the things I’ve managed to do 
with the Apple so far: 

Word-Processing. This was everything I’d 
hoped for. It took a little while to get used to 
the screen, but writing on a computer has 
been a revelation. First of all, it’s not really 
much more difficult than typing. I was able 
to do it right away, and pick up some 
shortcuts as I went along. Because it’s so 
easy to make revisions, I find myself sharp¬ 
ening my work much more. My letters and 

stones have WO tvpe overs and very few 
mistakes. I’ve retired my white out. 

The only problem is the danger, always 
lurking, that a day’s work will be wiped out 


by a sudden surge of electricity, or by my 
pressing “delete” when I really meant 
“save.” But you learn to be careful. The 
only disaster came one day when the Apple 
inexplicably started beeping. And kept on 
beeping. Each time it beeped, an exclama¬ 
tion point appeared on the screen. The 
beeps sounded out closer and closer to¬ 
gether, until they became one continuous 
screech, and the exclamation points ap¬ 
peared so quickly that they literally blurred 
as they flashed on the screen. I tried every 
command I could think of, to no avail. If I 
turned off the power, the last 20 minutes of 
what I thought was ageless prose would be 
wiped out forever. (It existed only as binary 
notations in the Apple’s memory. Any com¬ 
puter wipes its RAM memory clean each 
time you turn it off unless you instruct it to 
save your work.) However, the computer 
looked as though it might explode if I didn’t 
turn it off. After an agonizing few moments, 
I cut the power—and lost my story. Fortu¬ 


nately, the “berserk mode,” as I came to call 
it, has not recurred. When I told Bill about 
it, he shrugged. “Those things happen,” he 
conceded, “and you never do find out why.” 

Programming. This is the tough one. Pro¬ 
gramming-giving the computer com¬ 
mands in its own language—is what makes 
people, especially people over 18, compu- 
terphobes. But I figured I’d take a step into 
the future and try rapping with the Apple. 
After reading horror stories about it ( News¬ 
week reporter presses Control-C key... hos- 
pitalized with future shock... prognosis 
grim ...), I found that learning BASIC, the 
most common microcomputer language, is 
not—repeat—not that hard. I used the little 
tutorial book that came with the Apple, 
and in a few hours I had written a program 
that figured out a baseball pitcher’s earned 
run average. I admit that the concentration 
required to program is often too much for 
me (one mistake and the whole program, 
(concluded on page 84) 


Everybody’s Doing It: 

Some Average Guys Who Plugged In 


Adam Richard is a 33-year-old vice- 
president of a New York marketing firm. 
He didn’t mean to become a computer 
junkie. He bought an Apple II Plus be¬ 
cause computers “are a skill everyone’s got 
to have in five years.” But soon he found 
himself programming ten hours a day. He 
began writing BASIC programs instead 
of buying software. Some of those helped 
him in the statistical work for his business. 
Others were more in the line of experi¬ 
mentation. And the games he bought and 
played were strictly for fun. The only 
drawback he sees is that playing with the 
personal computer “cuts down on socia¬ 
lizing. My wife has threatened to take an 
ax to it.” 

• 

Bill Lovegren, a 35-year-old telephone 
company engineer in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
got his Texas Instruments TI-99/4 com¬ 
puter about two years ago. He is currently 
working on a program to handle all his 
home finances—credit cards, checkbook, 
taxes, the works. But sometimes he has to 
wait in line for the computer, since his 
three kids like to play TI Invaders and 
Number Magic. Lovegren thinks his 
three-year-old has a head start because of 
the Early Learning Fun program, which 
teaches the alphabet, counting and shape 
associations, so he’ll gladly postpone pro¬ 
gramming, but only so long. An inveter¬ 
ate tinkerer, he loves his computer. “Let 
me tell you the smartest thing I did,” he 
says. “I took an elementary programming 
course at the local community college— 
before I got the computer. Then I knew 
what to buy, and how to use it.” 

• 

Troy Hummon, 22, is from Laurel, 
Maryland, and holds a day job as— 


surprise!—a software engineer. At night, 
though, he forgets about the commercial 
data arranging and plays happily at his 
Atari 800 Home Computer. “I looked 
around for a year before I got the complete 
system—dropping $3000 is a big thing for 
me," he says, and except for occasional 
bugs, such as the “disc drive that would go 
to sleep" at inopportune moments, he’s 
happy with it. A modern man, Troy has 
begun work on his version of The Great 
American Computer Game. “When I got 
the game program running, I had to show 
it to everyone,” he says, “but they would 
complain about it not being responsive or 
that the guy doesn’t disappear when you 
shoot him,” Troy says of his Alien Attack. 
“So I would fix it up. One guy played it for 
two hours, and that was before I was even 
half finished perfecting it!” But is it better 
than Space Invaders? “Oh sure,” says 
Troy. “Well, I think so.” 

• 

Jack Gorman has no illusions—at 43, 
he’s playing catch up to a generation that 
has picked up computer skills, and that 
includes his three kids, in high school and 
in college. “As a businessman who looks to 
the future, I realized that computer litera¬ 
cy is essential,” he says, explaining why a 
year ago he purchased a Radio Shack 
TRS-80 Color Computer. Armed with a 
good background in math, he’s taught 
himself enough on the machine to write a 
few “fairly elaborate” programs to use in 
his business, a Chicago boatyard. Gor¬ 
man is not at the point yet where using his 
admittedly “clumsy” programs saves him 
much time, but he’s positive that the expe¬ 
rience is worthwhile. “You’ve got to know 
computers to stay ahead,” he says. “My 
competitor up the river has an Apple.” 
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COMPUTERS 

Sure, you’ve seen all the headlines. One day, program from a catalog description, and 



Finally, a no-nonsense guide 


to the best programs and 
hardware. By Ivan Berger 


computers will run the world. That’s nice. 
But for those of you who don’t know your 
ROM from your RAM, there’s only one 
question that comes to mind: What can 
computers do for you? The answer, we’re 
happy to report, is plenty. 

With the right program (software) your 
computer can be a secretary with some 
editorial sense, a game opponent, a multi¬ 
colored paintbrush, a filing cabinet with 
built-in file clerk or a puzzle that can take 
you months to solve. And that’s just 
scratching the surface. A computer can do 
almost anything that involves manipulat¬ 
ing information—and a good many things 
that don’t—provided it’s programmed to 
do so. But without programs, it’s as useful 
as a tape deck without cassettes. 

A program is simply the set of detailed, 
custom-tailored instructions that tell the 
computer what to do and when to do it. 
Program writing is an art, though, because 
computers are, despite their power, as liter¬ 
al and intelligent as light switches. A com¬ 
puter might even be thought of as a bunch 
of switches, well over half a million of them. 

But with so many programs from which 
to choose, where do you begin? Shopping 
for software isn’t as easy as buying a new 
screwdriver or a bottle of Scotch. If you 
already have a computer, you’ll find that 
many programs will not run on it, either 
because they have been designed for alto¬ 
gether different machines or because yours 
lacks some feature (extra memory, a disc 
drive) that the program requires. If you’re 
planning on purchasing a computer now, 
look first for the programs you want and 
need. Then buy the computer that can run 
the largest number of them. If the programs 
you’re interested in don’t match your ma- 


unfortunately you usually can’t take a pro¬ 
gram home to try it out. However, dealers 
often let you run programs at length in 
their stores and friends with computers 
will be overjoyed to give you a full demon¬ 
stration of what their new babies can do. 
To give you a head start, we’ve previewed 
in depth some application and game pro¬ 
grams and summarized a variety of others 
—for all the times in your life. 

BUSINESS CAN BE PLEASURE 

Probably the most popular program of 
all time, with more than 250,000 copies sold 
so far, is VisiCalc, the original “electronic 
spreadsheet.” It’s like an elastic bookkeep¬ 
ing page, which expands to hold up to 254 
rows and up to 63 columns of figures and 
automatically calculates relationships be¬ 
tween them. For example, tell VisiCalc 
that your gross profit equals your sales 
volume less your cost of merchandise, and 
it will automatically calculate that profit 
for each month’s sales and merchandise- 
cost figures. 

Better yet, it can perform “what-if ” cal¬ 
culations. You can make projections based 
on assumed costs and revenues, then see 
how all your figures change—in seconds—if 
you vary your assumptions. Doing that by 
hand can take hours. VisiCaTc can auto¬ 
matically count items, find the largest or 
smallest entries in a category, calculate 
averages, square roots, logs and trigonomet¬ 
ric functions and automatically round 
fractional figures to the nearest whole 
number. If you want to compare items in 
widely separated rows or columns, Visi¬ 
Calc will highlight them. 

VisiCalc and other spreadsheet pro¬ 
grams aren’t much fun, but they’re invalu- 


chine, don’t despair. The software market 
is expanding so rapidly that the chances 
are good that the program you want is 
being rewritten right now to fit your ma¬ 
chine. Check your local computer dealer or 
write the computer’s manufacturer. They 
should be able to tell you what’s soon to be 
on the shelves. You can also consult com¬ 
puter dealers for similar programs that will 
run on your computer. 

It’s difficult to get the full flavor of a 


able for almost any'business use—large or 


small. VisiCalc runs on 12 computers, in¬ 
cluding the TRS- 80 , the Apple and the 
IBM Personal Computer. There are also 


calc. Your computer dealer will kn'ov 
( VmCak^ around 125a Manufacturer 








“As you progress you 
learn how to read murky 
inscriptions and why 
the villagers are 
rioting against you.” 

VisiCorp, 2895 Zanker Rd., San Jose, Cali¬ 
fornia 95134. 408-946-9000.) 

Other business programs you might 
want to check out are: 

Dow Jones News & Quotes Reporter. With 
the use of a phone modem and this pro¬ 
gram, you’ll be able to retrieve past and 
current news stories and headlines from 
the Dow Jones New^/Retrieval service, The 
Wall Street Journal , and Barron’s , as well as 
quotations for mor£ than 6000 companies 
traded on the major exchanges. ($135 for 
the Apple II Plus. Manufacturer: Apple 
Computer, 20525 Mariani Ave., Cupertino, 
California 95014. 408-996-1010.) 

Money Maestro. A total home financial 
record-keeping package, the program orga¬ 
nizes and categorizes your expenses, re¬ 
minds you of monthly bills and keeps track 
of your budget. ($200 for the Apple II, IBM 
Personal Computer and most CP/M-based 
computers. Manufacturer: InnoSys, 2150 
Shat tuck Ave., Berkeley, California 94704. 
415-843-8122.) 

Personal Finance Master. This program 
tracks checks, deposits, payments, charges, 
IRA accounts and other records to give you 
a personal net worth statement. It will also 
budget expenses and cash flow, balance 
your bank statements and print checks on 
computer forms. ($75 for the Apple II, 
IBM Personal Computer and TRS-80 
Model III. Manufacturer: Spectrum Soft¬ 
ware, 690 Fremont Ave., Sunnyvale, Cali¬ 
fornia < 1087. 408-738-4387.) 

Personal Tax Plan. A comprehensive work¬ 
sheet designed for home use, Personal Tax 
Plan leads you gently through the intrica¬ 
cies of computing your current tax debt. 
Enter your gross income, filing status and 
whatever deductions are appropriate, and 
in less than a minute you are presented 
with a tabulated presentation of all input- 
ed data as well as your final tax status. 
Based on your current tax data, the pro¬ 
gram also lets you form projections of your 
future tax situation should income, deduc¬ 
tions or filing status change. Personal Tax 
Plan is self-prompting: Should you get 
confused at any point, a tap on a desig¬ 
nated “help” key elicits a screen full of 
explanation. For 75 percent of its then-cur- 
rent price, the manufacturer will update 
the program for purchasers to reflect any 
changes in the tax law. ($130 for the Apple 
II Plus. Manufacturer: Aardvark Software, 
783 N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
53202. 414-289-9988.) 
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HIGH ADVENTURE 

If VisiCalc is the most popular single 
program, games are the most popular pro¬ 
gram category. Walk into any computer 
store, and you’re almost sure to find at least 
one running. My favorites are adventure 
games, which couldn’t exist without com¬ 
puters. In some adventures, you’re in tele¬ 
type communication with a robotlike 
figure, who acts as your surrogate in 
strange and perilous situations. He tells 
you what he sees and what he does in 
response to your two-word commands. In 
others, you see the adventure and direct 
your surrogate with a joystick. 

What kind of adventure? ZORK starts 
peacefully, with your robot surrogate out¬ 
side a deserted cottage; it isn’t till you get 
inside that you discover monsters lurking in 
the cellar. And getting inside isn’t easy, till 
you find the way. (When my robot couldn’t 
succeed with commands like “open win¬ 
dow,” frustration led me to command 
“take window.” It didn’t work—but at 
least the computer replied politely: “nice 
try!” it told me. ( ZORK is $40 for the 
TRS-80 Models I and III. Manufacturer: 
Radio Shack. See your local dealer.) 

Voodoo Castle (Adventure No. 4 in a series 
that so far includes 12) starts out with a bit 
less charm. Your character is alone in a 
chapel with a coffin. Examining the coffin 
yields an inscription that explains the game 
(a nobleman is cursed, and can’t flee till 
you find a way to free him) and reveals a 
body wearing a magic ring. 

How do you free him? I don’t know. I’ve 
been playing the game for a month now, on 
and off, and so far I haven’t found the 
answer. What I have found, though, are 18 
“rooms” (new scenes in adventure games 
are usually called that, even when they’re 
forests, boats or planetoids), including a 
parlor, a ballroom, a torture chamber and 
a laboratory. 

Eighteen rooms are more than I can 
possibly keep track of in my head. That’s 
especially true when you consider the odd 
layouts of adventure-game rooms, with 
halls that lead only one way and exits that 
take you back to the room you just exited. 
Adventure players therefore spend a good 
deal of time drawing maps—not just to plot 
the rooms but also to recall their contents. 
After all, you wouldn’t want to waste time 
hunting up the witches’ brew when you 
really need the kettle of soup, now would 
you? Be forewarned: Playing these games 
can take months. As you progress, you 
learn a few tricks (how to read murky 
inscriptions, how to raise the dumbwaiter, 
why the villagers are rioting against you), 
only to be wiped out by deadlines or ene¬ 
mies, and have to start the game again. In 
some games, however, you can save your 
progress on the same disc as the program, 
so you can pick up next time at the point 
you stopped. ( Voodoo Castle, by Scott 
Adams, is $30 for the graphic version for 
Apple II Plus and Atari 400 and 800. Text 


version also available for those computers 
plus the TRS-80 Models I and III, the IBM 
Personal Computer and the Texas Instru¬ 
ments Computer. Manufacturer: Adven¬ 
ture International, Box 3435, Longwood, 
Florida 32750. 800-327-7172.) 

MASTER OF WORDS 

As much as I like adventures, the soft¬ 
ware I cannot live without is my word 
processor, a Radio Shack program called 
SCRIPSIT. It turns my computer screen into a 
magic slate, on which I can write anything. 
And I can erase the copy, change it, add to 
it, insert new material in the middle and 
have it all come out on paper as smoothly 
and perfectly as if I’d asked an expert typist 
to redo a blotched and tattered manu¬ 
script. If I suddenly discover that I’ve 
spelled a name wrong, a companion pro¬ 
gram, SCRIPSIT Dictionary, enables my pro¬ 
cessor to find every place I’ve made that 
error and point it out within seconds—no 
matter how many times I’ve made the mis¬ 
take. Do I need a specific heading on each 
page? Then I merely type the heading 
once, and my processor inserts it wherever 
it’s needed; it also automatically numbers 
my pages. 

Word processors aren’t just for writers; 
they’re for anyone who deals with words. 
Businesses use word processors for corre¬ 
spondence, because it speeds up typing and 
allows last-minute revisions without re¬ 
quiring that secretaries stay overtime. Law 
offices use them to create custom contracts 
by shuffling together stock clauses pre¬ 
viously saved in the computer. Some word 
processors can also interact with mailing 
lists to generate personalized form letters. 

Every word processor (and there are 
scores of them) has its own idiosyncrasies. 
SCRIPSIT, for example, is easy to learn, 
fairly fast to work with and gives me a good 
deal of flexibility in laying out my pages. 
But it can’t do everything some other 
word-processing programs can: It can’t tell 
my printer when to shift from regular to 
boldface, italic, or different-sized type. It 
can’t automatically place footnotes in 
proper position on a page. It can’t handle 
documents longer than about 6500 words 
(though such documents can be divided 
into chapters and each handled 
separately)—but then, I rarely write a 
single article or book chapter that long. 
Nor does it interface with mailing-list pro¬ 
grams. However, the new SuperSCRIPSIT 
and SCRIPSIT 2.0 should be out by press 
time and will remedy some, if not all, of 
these omissions. ( SCRIPSIT is $100 for the 
TRS-80 Models I and III. SCRIPSIT2.0 is 
$400 for the TRS-80 Model II. Super¬ 
SCRIPSIT is $200 for the TRS-80 Models I 
and III. SCRIPSIT Dictionary , $149 for the 
TRS-80 Models I and III; $199 for the 
TRS-80 Model II. Manufacturer: Radio 
Shack. See your local dealer.) 

Some additional text programs include: 

Grammatik. Working in conjunction with 
your word-processing program, Gramma- 



tik will scan your letters and reports, 
alerting you to poor usage, incorrect cap¬ 
italizations, some misspellings, trite 
phrases and sexist language. It suggests 
possible alternate phrases and usage, but 
lets you make the final decision. ($59 for 
the TRS-80 Models I and III; $150 for 
CP/M computers and the IBM Personal 
Computer. Manufacturer: Aspen Soft¬ 
ware, PO. Box 339, Tijeras, New Mexico 
87059. 505-281-1634.) 

WordStar. One of the most popular word¬ 
processing programs, WordStar is specifi¬ 
cally designed for nontechnical users. Text 
can be inserted, deleted, moved, copied 
and lots more. One of the best features of 
this program is that the page you’re work¬ 
ing on will print exactly as it appears on 
the video display. ($495 for CP/M-based 
computers and the IBM Personal Com¬ 
puter. Manufacturer: MicroPro Inter¬ 
national, 33 San Pablo Ave., San Rafael, 
California 94903. 415-499-1200.) 

INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 

I have no mailing list program. But I get 
a lot of use from a more general program, 
called a “data base,” that can be used as 
one. Data bases are something like fast, 
cross-indexed card files that let you retrieve 
the same information in a number of ways. 
For instance, using a program called Profile 
to keep track of the long-distance numbers 
I call, I can print out indexes either by 
name (so I can find the numbers I want to 
bill) or by number (to analyze my long-dis¬ 
tance charges). One organization I belong 
to uses the same program for its member¬ 
ship list; it prints out an alphabetized list 
for a main membership roster and separate 
lists of those who have and have not paid 
their dues. ( Profile , $80 for the TRS-80 
Models I and III. Manufacturer: Radio 
Shack. See your local dealer.) 

Profile is fast, but it’s not the most versa¬ 
tile or sophisticated data base program. I 
was recently introduced to PFS:File, a data¬ 
base program for the Apple II and III. It 
can do tricks that Profile can’t, such as 
printing out only those addresses that fall 
within a specific range of ZIP codes, or 


printing out only California members of 
the ACLU whose names begin with “A.” 
(PFS.File is $125 for the Apple II; $175 for 
the Apple III. Manufacturer: Software 
Publishing Corp., 1901 Landings Dr., 
Mountain View, California 94043. 
415-962-8910.) 

GAME TIME 

You need a good data base to keep track 
of all the arcade-type games now available 
for home computers. You can find them for 
nearly all computers, though so far I think 
they work best on the Apple II, Atari 400 
and 800, Radio Shack Color Computer and 
Commodore VIC 20, all of which have the 
capability for color and minutely detailed 
graphic images. 

Take for instance Star Raiders, an Atari 
game. You start out with a detailed, sector- 
by-sector map of space, which shows you at 
a glance where you are and which sectors 
hold The Enemy. In order to move to a 
sector you must enter hyperspace, where 
stars zoom past you like trees on a country 
highway, accompanied by an accelerating 
and decelerating whoosh over your TV’s 
speaker. In the center of the screen, cross¬ 
hairs show where you (and your photon 
torpedoes) are aimed. A radarlike “Attack 
Computer Display” inset at the lower right 
shows enemies too far off to be seen with the 
naked eye. Press a button on the com¬ 
puter’s joystick, and your photon torpe¬ 
does fire, accompanied by blasting sounds 
from your TV speakers. You can check an 
inset Control Panel Display or the Attack 
Computer Display to verify a hit. 

If the enemy hits you, however, you see a 
blast of light; then, on advanced levels, you 
hear an alarm and see a damage report on 
the screen if your shields weren’t strong 
enough to completely withstand the attack. 
As the game goes on, your ship’s energy 
runs low, and you must seek a star base for 
refueling—and repair, if you’ve been hit. 

Like most arcade games, it’s simple- 
minded, fast and fun. And like most home- 
computer versions of such games, its images 
are not as brilliant and detailed as the ones 
in the arcades. Then again, arcade ma¬ 


chines are more expensive than most home 
computers, and are built to play only one 
game—less flashy graphics are the price you 
pay for the computer’s lower cost and 
greater versatility. If a game is making a lot 
of money in the arcades, it may take a while 
before it’s released for home use, as hap¬ 
pened with Space Invaders and Pac-Man. 

(Star Raiders is $45 for the Atari 400 and 
800. Manufacturer: Atari, Home Com¬ 
puter Division, PO. Box 50047, San Jose, 
California 95150. 800-538-8543.) 

Many standard board games (Monopoly 
and Scrabble among them) are available in 
computer form. Of course, you can save a 
few thousand dollars by playing these 
games the old-fashioned way, sans com¬ 
puter. But playing them that way requires a 
real-life opponent. Now, let your computer 
be your friend. How hard do you want the 
opposition to be? Most strategy games let 
you pick any of at least three levels of skill 
or difficulty. Reversal (similar to Othello 
and Reversi), by Kathe and Dan Sprack- 
len, for example, has three levels of strategy 
and nine levels of play in each. You can 
choose from a skilled amateur level that 
takes 2.5 seconds per move to an introspec¬ 
tive expert level that takes half an hour. % 

Reversal keeps the game honest by show¬ 
ing you what squares you can move to, and 
it helps you keep track of how you’re doing, 
both by keeping score and putting smiles on 
the face of the winning side’s men, frowns 
on the loser’s pieces. You can play “what- 
if?” by going back any number of moves 
and starting over from that point. If the 
game’s too hard or easy, you can change 
skill levels as you go. A “hint” feature lets 
you ask the computer for impartial advice. 
(. Reversal , by Kathe and Dan Spracklen, is 
$30 for the Atari 400 and 800; $35 for the 
Apple II and II Plus. Manufacturer: Hay¬ 
den Software, 600 Suffolk St., Lowell, 
Massachusetts 01853. 617-937-0200.) 

Programs for more sophisticated adult 
gaming include: 

Pro Football. Give this program ten min¬ 
utes a week worth of input on your favorite 
teams and it will reward you with probable 

(continued on page 85) 
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Why Can’t They Work Together? 


There are several reasons why different 
computers usually can’t run one another’s 
programs. 

One is that different processors—the 
computer’s “brain”—speak different ma¬ 
chine languages. The 6502 processor 
(used by Apple, Atari and Commodore) 
has 56 basic instructions; the Z80 (used 
by Heath, Zenith, Osborne, Radio 
Shack, Sinclair and Timex) has over 150, 
all different from the 6502’s; and the 8088 
(used by IBM) has even more. 

But even when computers have the 
same processor, other differences can in¬ 
trude. A program written for a computer 
screen display of 24 80-character lines 


may not work right on a 16-line 64-charac¬ 
ter display. Programs distributed on one 
disc or tape format won’t be readable by 
computers that use different formats. 

The only real attempt at a computer 
lingua franca is an operating system 
called “CP/M” (Control Program/Mi¬ 
crocomputer), which is used by many 
Z80-based computers. Dozens of manu¬ 
facturers, including Heath, Zenith, Os¬ 
borne, Xerox and Hewlett-Packard, make 
it available for their computers. The 
TRS-80 Models I, II and III can be 
adapted to use it, but the adapters aren’t 
available through Radio Shack. Since the 
Apple has the wrong processor for CP/M, 


you must install a card (about $400) with 
the right (Z80) processor to run CP/M. A 
similar card is available for the IBM Per¬ 
sonal Computer, although the IBM’s 
8088 processor can run a modified ver¬ 
sion of CP/M without help. 

The first computers using CP/M had 
only black-and-white screens, so most 
CP/M programs are designed for black- 
and-white use, to maintain compatibility. 
As a result of this (and other features that 
CP/M computers usually share, such as 
plentiful memory), most of the more than 
600 programs written for use with CP/M 
are for business and professional use, al¬ 
though games and such do exist. 
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THERE’S MORB 

TO LIFE 
THANR&C-HAN 

There’s Donkey Kong. 


I t’s more than just a game now. Sure, you can 
finally fight Communist Mutants From Space. 
Of course, you can lose your luggage and save 
your girl. And, yes, you can even buy home 
video games that actually talk to you. But that’s 
not the big news. 

The big news is big bucks. At a toy fair in 
February, Coleco announced that it would soon 
enter the home video game market. It was just a 
statement of intent. But in the first quarter of 
1982, Coleco stock appreciated in value more 
than any other on the New York Stock Exchange. 

In July, with the Coleco system still not off the 
production line, the company announced a li¬ 


censing and distribution agreement with CBS, 
the TV company that had just signed a letter of 
intent to buy the Ideal Toy Corporation. In the 
Coleco deal, CBS would get the distribution 
rights to ColecoVision consoles and cassettes 
everywhere outside the U.S. except Canada and 
Japan. Small potatoes? No; actually, by 1985 it 
will be a rather big slice of a $2.4 billion pie. 

Meanwhile, somewhere in the Silicon Valley, 
Activision, a three-year-old software company 
that was founded on less than $1,000,000 in 
venture capital, reported that its 1981 sales 
had reached $66,000,000, an increase of 1000 
percent over sales in the previous year. By spring 
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1983, Activision, with no hardware for sale 
and a relatively modest 18 game titles on 
the market, expects to break $150,000,000. 

And Atari, which started the whole 
business some five years ago, reportedly 
managed to double its receipts last year, 
with a take of $1.2 billion. That’s billion, 
with a “b.” 

In 1981, Atari had a grip on close to 85 
percent of the market, a market that had 
already expanded fourfold since 1980. Last 
year, Atari sold more than 4,000,000 game 
systems and 30,000,000 game cartridges. In 
the first half of this year, Atari sales were 
more than double those from the same 
period last year. 

All these big bucks have brought some 
even bigger battles. New games, new gim¬ 
micks. New machines, new cartridges. New 
guns, new ammo. Here’s the latest from the 
front: 

Atari has just made its own Video Com¬ 
puter System (VCS) 2600 look like a Chevy 
Nova. Its long-awaited Super System, the 
Atari 5200, threatens to become the ma¬ 
chine against which all others are mea¬ 
sured. At a list price of $249, the 5200 is 
intended to be a technological step up 
from the 2600, not a replacement. Yet. 

The console was released in October, 
and Atari will have 10 cartridges out for 
the 5200 by Christmas. While many of the 
titles will be old Atari favorites (Pac-Man, 
Space Invaders, Defender, Missile Command, 
Super Breakout), you will not be able to use 
your old cartridges on the new system. Not 
yet. An adapter that will allow you to do 
that won’t be on the market until some 
time next year. 

Why bother, then? How much difference 
could there be? A lot. The graphics on the 
new system are just short of magical. You 
remember the George Plimpton commer¬ 
cial for Mattel’s Intellivision—the one 
where the crowd cheers for the realism of 
Intellivision baseball and all but laughs at 
the primitive simplicity of Atari baseball? 
Well, they won’t be laughing anymore. 
Atari has caught up and even gone a few 
runs ah^ad. In the new Atari Baseball, 
pitchers can throw knuckleballs in addi¬ 
tion to their inside and outside fast and 
slow pitches. There’s even a relief pitcher 
warming up in the bullpen, just in case. 
The batters can hit pop flies, line drives 
and grounders (a feature purists have 
thought was a long-standing fault of Intel¬ 
livision). Runners can slide, steal, even tag 
up on long flies. Defenses can be changed, 
allowing fielders to make running and div¬ 
ing catches. 

In addition to new, improved versions of 
baseball, football and soccer, some top ar¬ 
cade games will make their first home ap¬ 
pearances via the 5200. Among them will 
be Centipede and Qix. 

The new system will also have new con¬ 
trols. A universal controller combines the 
operation of a joystick, paddle and key¬ 
board in one unit. Good news for left¬ 
handers, as well as people who don’t like to 
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keep pulling plugs. We found the new con¬ 
trols have all the features of Intellivision’s, 
with the added precision of a joystick in¬ 
stead of a floating disc. 

Atari seems to have thought of every¬ 
thing. You know the TV screen static that 
assaults you in between cartridge changes? 
It’s gone. The new screen will black out 
and stay silent. 

And coming next year for the 5200: a 
Trak-Ball control, allowing for 360-degree 
maneuvers; and a voice synthesizer module— 

something Intellivision is already pushing. 


The first thing you should know about 
Donkey Kong is that it has nothing to do 
with donkeys. In Japan, where a com¬ 
pany called Nintendo introduced the ar¬ 
cade game that would sweep the States, 
the slang word for “crazy” sounds very 
much like the English word “donkey.” So 
the game, then, is really Crazy Kong. Or, 
in the true spirit of video games, Krazy 
Kong. And there is a Kong: A giant goril¬ 
la who looks something like King Kong 
has captured a blonde who looks some¬ 
thing like Fay Wray. He has taken her to 
the top story of a low-rise, skeletal Em¬ 
pire State Building. The object is for you, 
on a series of precarious girders, to climb 
to the top, dodging fireballs and barrels 
being thrown at increasing speed and in 
unpredictable directions by the gorilla, 
and save the girl. Your character, and our 
hero, is Mario the Carpenter, a very Ital- 
ian-looking chap who leaps and hammers 
his way to the top. God knows what the 
Japanese had in mind. 

As the arcade version of the game 
rockets to the top of the coin-op jackpot, 
Coleco has just come out with three home 
versions of Donkey Kong. The ones for 
Atari and Intellivision units are fun, but 
nowhere near as authentic as the one for 
ColecoVision. Coleco isn’t dumb. 

Since the Coleco version is more com¬ 
plete than the others, we’ve concentrated 
on that one. Those of you with the other 
two versions can make the minor adjust¬ 
ments on your own. If you’re familiar 
with the arcade version, you’ll notice 
some differences in the home version. 
Among them: Coleco offers one less 
screen (or situation board), one less row 
of girders in the electronic Erector set, 
and, for some strange reason, Mario 
never physically touches the girl. Just as 
he gets to the top, you flip to the next 
screen, making this a “G” rated version of 
the original. 

Anyway, here’s how to play it—and 
beat it! 

Objective: To save Mario’s girlfriend 
from Donkey Kong by reaching the top of 
a steel structure or collecting all the 
“rivets” on a certain screen. Speed 
counts. The faster you move, the more 
points you save. You move Mario over 


Of course, Atari hasn’t forgotten the 
loyal order of 2600 owners. New cartridges 
for the old unit include Raiders of the Lost 
Ark, a very detailed game in which Indiana 
Jones journeys through 13 rooms full of 
snakes and whips and pits and knives, 
searching for the lost ark only he can save. 

Then there’s Frog Pond (a tentative title as 
we go to press). This is a cute little game 
where two frogs perched on a log battle to 
be ruler of the swamp. Whichever can zap 
the most flies with his tongue wins. 

There will be four new, improved sports 


girders and up ladders, make him leap 
over tumbling barrels and dodge lethal 
fireballs, have him collect rivets and 
jump onto fast-moving elevators. 

Selecting the game: Buttons 1-8 on the 
keypad allow you to select a game option. 
There are four skill levels. Each can be 
used by one or two players. 

Controls: Very simple. Use the joystick 
to make Mario run. Move it left or right 
and he runs in that direction. Move it up 
or down and he climbs or descends a 
ladder. The red button is used to make 
Mario jump. He can jump while stand¬ 
ing still or running. He cannot jump 
while on the ladders. 

The screens: There are three different 
board situations that keep repeating: 

1. Girders (also called “Ramps” or 
“Barrels”): You run along each girder 
and climb up to the top to get the girl. 

2. Rivets (also called “Bridges” or 
“Fireballs”): Each girder has two rivets. 
You run or jump over them to make them 
disappear. Collect all the rivets and go to 
the next board. 

3. Elevators: The object is to jump on a 
series of fast-moving construction eleva¬ 
tors that take you to the top. 

Scoring: Jumping a barrel or fireball 
gets you 100 points. Eliminating each 
rivet is worth 100 points. If you jump to 
grab one of two hammers and smash a 
barrel or fireball, it’s worth 300 points. 
There are even points for chivalry. If, on 
the rivets or elevators screens, you collect 
the girl’s purse, hat or umbrella along the 
way, you get an extra 300 points for each. 
There’s also a time bonus. At the start of 
each board, a point total appears on the 
screen (between 4000 and 8000, depend¬ 
ing on the level). Those points tick off 
quickly. The longer it takes to get to the 
top, the more points you lose. Obviously, 
the faster the better. When the bonus 
score gets to 1000, a warning sound 
begins. If it gets to zero, Mario dies. 
Mario also dies by being hit by a barrel 
or fireball, falling or jumping into an 
empty space (rivet gap), or running 
smack into Donkey Kong. 

Winning strategies: After many hours of 
play, we’ve created some simple patterns 
that work well—well enough to easily 


How to Beat Donkey Kong 







games for the 2600 (not to be confused with 
the new, improved sports games for the 
5200). Baseball, Volleyball, Football and Soccer 

have Activision-like graphics. And that’s 
good. 

But the biggest game news from Atari 
might be SwordQuest, a four-cassette video 
adventure challenge that could take more 
than a year to master. Each game of 
SwordQuest takes you through a different 
elemental world—earth, fire, water, air. 
The knowledge gained in mastering one 
cartridge is needed to move on to the next. 


In EarthWorld, the first of the series, you 
move through 12 zodiac rooms equipped 
with magical objects that open doors and 
release clues. There are four battles along 
the way. Make one mistake at any point 
and you return to “go.” There will even be 
special comic books (put out by DC 
Comics) to help you unravel clues and 
piece together a treasure map. 

Part two of the series, FireWorld, will be 
out in November. AirWorld and WaterWorld 
will follow next year. 

And, just in time for Christmas, Atari 


will be releasing an E.T. game, something 
Steven Spielberg has helped create. 

• 

The big news over at Mattel is the arrival, 
finally, of the Intellivoice voice synthesis 
module. Simply, that means the games can 
talk to you—not in the primeval, com¬ 
puter-generated garble of earlier days, but 
in clear male and female voices. 

The module retails for $69. Three new 
games using it are already on line; a fourth 
will follow by the end of the year. Space 
Spartans is an intergalactic strategy game: 



score over 100,000 each time out. For sure 
success, follow the directions and diagrams: 

_ Girders _ 

(Note that a “G” designation is a spot on 
a girder. An “L’ is a ladder.) 

1. Run across G1 and climb LI. 

2. Wait at point A and jump a barrel or 
two. 

3. Climb L2. 

4. If next barrel goes down L3, climb L4. 
If not, wait at point B. 

5. If barrel goes down L4, go up L5, and 
vice versa. 

6. Run down G4 to point C. 

7. Jump a few barrels and wait for 
breathing room. When you get it, climb 
L6. 

8. Jump a barrel at Point D, theh climb 
L7 to G6 and get the girl. 

_Rivets_ 

The strategy here is simple. Go to the 
right side first or the fireball erherging 
from the left will kill you. Make stire you 
get a running start when you jump a 
fireball. That will not only help you go 
farther faster, but will also protect you 
from those fireballs that turn around un¬ 
derneath you. Then, try to get all the 
girl’s belongings and, above all, dbn’t fall 
through the gaps where the rivets were! 

_ Elevators _ 

1. Climb to point A and grab the um¬ 
brella. 

2. When an elevator is at point B, jump 
on it. 

3. If there’s a fireball where the hat is, 
jump to point C. 

4. If no fireball, jump back to A and 
return to direction #2. 

5. Jump onto elevator at point D. 

6. Walk onto point E. 

7. Jump onto F, G and H in rapid succes¬ 
sion. 

8. Climb to I. 

9. When fireball isn’t near, jump to J. 

10. Jump to K, then L. 

11. Climb to M. 

12. When the fireballs are near Donkey 
Kong, jump to N, climb to O and go to R 

When you’ve become more accom¬ 
plished at running and jumping, here’s a 
further shortcut to work into your plan. 
Replace directions 5 and 6 with these: 

5. Jump onto elevator when there is just 


enough room for Mario to fit without 
hitting his head. 

6. Quickly jump onto L. Now skip direc¬ 
tions 8, 9 and 10 and go to 11. 


And there you go. We’ve given you at 
least a 100,000 point head start. The rest 
is between you and the gorilla and the 
gorilla your dreams. — paul l. levy 
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Arcade Action: Scores to Beat 

While the home boom seems to clearly be the financial future of video games, it’s hard 
to forget about the $5 billion inserted in arcade games this year. No matter how good 
the home games get, purists will still lean toward the newer and bigger coin-ops. For 
those of you with a fistful of quarters, here (at press time) are the top scores to beat in 
the top games around. Our source is The National Scoreboard, a new computerized 
clearinghouse for arcade addicts. Scores are updated daily. And all the service costs 
you is a phone call to Ottumwa, Iowa: 515-684-6421. Just don’t ask for Radar O’Reilly. 
It’s been done. 


Game 

High Score 

Who 

Where 

Battlezone 

12,009,000 

Ken Chevalier 

Star Station 101, Atascadero, Calif. 

Berzerk 

68,300 

Joel West 

Station Break Arcade, Hickory, N.C. 

(fast bullets) 
Centipede 

4,421,232 

Rijanto Joesoef 

Captain Video, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Defender 

50,997,975 

Ned Troide 

Video Captain, Clearwater, Fla. 

Donkey Kong 

1,453,700 

Steve Sanders 

Meadow Lark Lanes, Clinton, Mo. 

Galax ian 

185,900 

Glen Tate 

Space Center Arcade, Salem, N.H. 

Gorf 

228,950 

Jeff Horras 

Twin Galaxies, Ottumwa, Iowa 

Ms. Pac-Man 

283,680 

Jody Cagle 

Tilt Arcade # 1, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Omega Race 

1,434,800 

Steve Garrett 

Light Years Amusement Center, 

Qix 

1,166,604 

Bill Camden 

Wrightsville Beach, N.C. 

Galaxy I, Lynchburg, Va. 

Pac-Man 

5,971,440 

Ken French 

Space Station 7, Highland, Calif. 

Scramble 

503,350 

Gary Davis 

Sinbad’s Restaurant, Poulsbo, Wash. 

Tempest 

3,086,355 

Leo Daniels 

Light Years Amusement Center, 

Tron 

113,688 

Tom Howard 

Wrightsville Beach, N.C. 

Star Castle, Smithfield, R.I. 

Turbo 

80,520 

Eric Hardin 

Bun N’ Games iy Racine, Wis. 

Zaxxon 

970,500 

David Kaupp 

Electromania, Santee, Calif. 


A pleasant female voice tells you the com¬ 
puter is ready and at your command. Your 
moves on a game board thrust you into 
space battle. That’s when a more urgent 
male voice tells you your space stations are 
being destroyed. We’re still working on 
mastering this one. 

In B-17 Bomber, those of you who missed 
The Big One can capture all the excite¬ 
ment of World War II on your TV screen. 
The setting is Europe, 1945. Your bomber 
is carrying a limited amount of fuel; you 
select the targets. The idea is to navigate 
from home base to your targets and back 
without being shot down or running out of 
gas. There are bombers to the left of you 
and voices to the right, “watch out for 
flak!” “bandits at nine o’clock.” It’s a 
wonderfully complicated game, and you 
should get more than mere satisfaction if 
you beat it. You should get your pilot’s 
license. 

The third game is Bomb Squad. It’s sim¬ 
ple. Terrorists have planted and pro¬ 
grammed a bomb that will blow up part of 
the world unless you can break a numerical 
code and defuse the bomb. All the while, 
voices are yelling more desperately, “the 

CODE, THE CODE, FIGURE OUT THE CODE!” 

Those of you with mothers-in-law will find 
this game a piece of cake. 

Then there are 13 additions to the regu¬ 
lar Intellivision game lineup. There are 
fun games such as Frog Bog (which is to 
Atari’s Frog Pond what K. C. Munchkin is 
to Pac-Man); Royal Dealer, which has you 
playing Hearts, Crazy Eights, Rummy or 
Gin Rummy against three poker-faced 
women; Reversi, based on the 19th Century 
strategy game, in which you play against 
the computer to imprison your opponent’s 
markers; Advanced Dungeons & Dragons, a 
fantasy adventure game based on last 
year’s real-life craze; Lock ’N’ Chase, a cops 
and robbers game in which you attempt to 
pull off the biggest bank robbery ever 
without having the fuzz bust you. Fun for 
the whole family. 

But the hottest titles in the Intellivision 
catalogue are the Tron games, based on the 
Disney film. In Tron Maze-A-Tron, you’re 
trapped in the circuitry of a deadly alien 
computer (as opposed to a nondeadly alien 
computer). You have to disconnect the 
computer before it short-circuits you. In 
Tron Deadly Discs, quick thinking and fast 
action are needed to avoid deadly discs 
tossed by evil warriors. A third game, Tron 
Solar Sailor, is being worked on for use with 
the Intellivoice module. 

And while you’re battling on the screen, 
the video game companies are having 
somewhat more realistic battles some¬ 
where south of San Francisco. In an effort 
to take some of the pressure off Atari’s 
stranglehold on the software market, Mat¬ 
tel has developed something called the M 
Network, a line of cartridges for use on the 
Atari 2600 system. Eleven such cartridges, 
including one Tron title, will be out this 
year. Others include Astroblast, Space Attack, 
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Super Challenge Baseball, Super Challenge Foot¬ 
ball and Lock ’N’ Chase. 

The easiest comparisons in the battle are 
drawn from the sports games, a field in 
which Mattel has excelled. The Mattel- 
for-Atari games are certainly better than 
the old Atari games, but not as good as the 
original Mattel games. The real battle will 
be between the new Atari games and the 
Mattel-for-Atari games. 

• 

Over at Coleco (What’s this, a video game 
company based in Connecticut?!), it’s sim¬ 
ple to see why the stock jumped so high. 
ColecoVision, $160, is an impressive system in 
both sound and graphics, and it has a 
game lineup that runs from the red-hot 
home versions of Donkey Kong (see “How to 
Beat Donkey Kong”), Turbo and Zaxxon to 
fun and educational kid’s stuff such as the 
ubiquitous Smurfs. 

The biggest news, though, is that Coleco 
is about to come out with conversion mod¬ 
ules. That means you’ll be able to play 
your Atari games on Coleco Systems. (In¬ 
tellivision games will be ready for Coleco 
soon.) Which raises a seemingly simple 
question: Instead of choosing among the 
formats, why not just buy the Coleco sys¬ 
tem with the conversion modules? With 
universal controls and graphic resolution 
that are up there with those of Intellivision 
and the Atari 2600, why not make Coleco 
the one-stop shopping machine? Aha! But 
what about the voice synthesis modules? 
And what about the 5200? To those of you 
who remember the early color TV wars, 
this might all sound familiar. 

And to confuse you even more, Coleco is 


working on a module that will expand 
ColecoVision into an impressive personal 
computer. That’s something you’ll already 
find on Astrocade. 

• 

Astrocade is a company that has grown 
out of confusion. It has been known pre¬ 
viously as Astrovision, which made Astro 
Professional Arcade, and even earlier as 
Bally, maker of Bally Professional Arcade. 

Well, the name game seems to be over, 
and Astrocade is setting some high sights. 
In 1980, sales were $1,600,000. The figure 
went up to $10,000,000 in 1981. The 1982 
projection is more than $100,000,000. 

The Astrocade cartridge line will be led 
by a Conan (from the movie Conan the Barbar¬ 
ian) adventure game. There are also some 
impressive space games, such as Astro Battle 
(Astrocade’s version of Space Invaders). 
Sports games, while plentiful, are not as 
impressive as they could be. While it’s cute 
that football starts with the playing of the 
national anthem, and neat (if, annoying) 
that a large cheering section follows each 
hit in baseball, the games are more motion 
than meat. 

Where Astrocade does excel is in its pro¬ 
grams for a younger, more education- 
minded audience. With a small 
(calculator-size) built-in computer, and 
BASIC programming, Astrocade is a fine 
and reasonably priced ($299) learning tool. 
It has triggerlike, super-sensitive controls 
and perhaps the best sound around. 

• 

The other major hardware manufactur¬ 
er, Odyssey, continues to market games at a 

(concluded on page 91 ) 







Digital is coming. Here’s how to pick components 


that won’t be obsolete tomorrow. By Michael Riggs 

ithin the next year, a revolutionary music playback medium will 
become available in the U.S. Developed jointly by Philips of the Netherlands 
and Sony of Japan, it is known as the Compact Disc (CD)—a rather humble 
name for the first fully digital “LP.” Spinning from 200 to 500 rpm in its own 
laser-equipped player, it will pack an hour of clean, noise-free music on its 
single side. In fact, the Compact Disc is so exciting as a home music 



































medium—no record wear, absolute musical 
accuracy and almost total immunity to 
dust and scratches—that your present turn¬ 
table and vinyl LPs may eventually have all 
the appeal of wind-up Victrolas and an¬ 
tique 78s. 

When the first Compact Disc players are 
introduced next year, they will be accompa¬ 
nied by disc releases from CBS/Sony and 
Polygram, the world’s largest conglomerate 

“You won’t have to 


ditch your components 
to make room for CD.” 


of recording companies. In mid-1983, Poly¬ 
gram will release 200 titles, and it plans to 
release 30 titles a month thereafter, until the 
catalogue is totally in Compact Discs. 
Eventually, all the major record companies 
should be making their wares available in 
this pure digital form. 

Don’t confuse the fully digital Compact 
Discs with the currently available “digital¬ 
ly mastered” LPs. The latter are vinyl LPs, 
prone to the same noise and distortion and 
the same wear and tear as standard discs. 
They earn their “digital” status by virtue 
of the recording process used to make the 
master tape from which they were 
spawned; while the digital master tape is 
quieter and more accurate than usual ana¬ 
log recordings, what you are buying at the 
record store is an analog copy of that master 
tape. With Compact Discs, the music you 
pay for is identical in quality to those 
master tapes—a virtually indestructible 
copy, at that. 

While the Compact Disc is sure to revolu¬ 
tionize home hi-fi, you won’t have to ditch 
all your present components to make room 
for it. In fact, the player will jack into the 
AUX inputs on your amplifier or receiver. 
To get the most out of this digital medium, 
however, is a bit more complex, and if 
you’re considering upgrading your system 
(or buying your first one) in the near future 
you’d be wise to make sure that it will be 
truly capable of handling the incredible 
dynamic range and musical nuance inher¬ 
ent in the medium. By way of illustration, 
we’ve assembled three systems in different 
price ranges, all selected to complement the 
power and purity of digital audio. 

The point of all this is simple: Digital 
looms heavy on the horizon. But does that 
mean you shouldn’t buy a stereo system or 
any audio components until the world has 
gone digital? Not at all. Like any other 
revolutionary idea, digital could take a 
while to shake down. What you should be 
looking for now is a stereo system that, 
while tailored to standard records and 
tapes, has the highest demands of compact 
discs in mind. Simply, you want a system 
that won’t be obsolete in a year. And that’s 
exactly what we’ve tried to put together for 
you here. 
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One thing you’ll notice right off is that all 
our systems include conventional turn¬ 
tables. The LP won’t vanish overnight, and 
you probably own a fair number of albums 
that you’ll still want to play. (If you don’t 
own many records, you might want to skip 
the turntable and invest in a better-quality 
receiver and speakers. A dbx-equipped tape 
deck might also be a good buy. Dbx is a 
compression-expansion system that widens 
the dynamic range a tape—or record—can 
accept while at the same time reducing 
noise.) Don’t skimp on the record-playing 
equipment: A cheap turntable or phono 
cartridge can shorten the life of your 
records and degrade the ultimate sound 
quality of your system. If your system bud¬ 
get is less than $1000, you should expect to 
spend about a third of it on the record¬ 
playing equipment (as in our $850 system). 
With a larger budget, you can begin allow¬ 
ing the speakers and electronics to take 
greater precedence—as in our $1500 and 
$3000 systems, where the turntable and 
cartridge together account for about a 
quarter of the total system price. 

Of course, the turntable and cartridge 
have no bearing on your system’s ability to 
handle digital discs. For that, the main 
burden falls on the speakers and the ampli¬ 
fier—in particular, on the sensitivity (some¬ 
times misnamed “efficiency”) of the 
speakers. Since digital discs possess a dy¬ 
namic range one third wider than that of 
conventional records, they contain ex¬ 
tremely loud musical transients that de¬ 
mand lots of amplifier muscle even with a 
relatively low over-all volume level. You 
need either lots of power from your amplifi¬ 
er or very sensitive speakers. All else being 
equal, you can opt for a less powerful (and 
less expensive) amplifier by choosing a 
speaker that will play loud with less power. 
For a truly digital-ready system, we recom¬ 
mend you look for speaker sensitivity rat¬ 
ings of at least 87 dB; the speakers in our 
three systems all have rated sensitivities in 
the vicinity of 90 dB. 

Don’t make sensitivity your only criteri¬ 


on, however. The most important consider¬ 
ation is still how the speakers sound. When 
shopping for a digital, or any, system, take 
your own records (ones you’re familiar 
with) and take the time for careful compari¬ 
son listening. Once Compact Discs become 
available, try using them to audition speak¬ 
ers. The goal is a smooth, spacious, nonirri- 
tating sound that doesn’t favor any 
particular tonal range over the others. Steer 
clear of speakers with high or low ends that 
reach out and grab you. Sizzling highs or 
boomy bass may sound attractive on first 
listening, but they won’t wear well. 

To get the maximum enjoyment from 
your speakers, make sure to find out where 
any model you might want to buy is de¬ 
signed to be placed (against a wall, on the 
floor, in a corner, pulled out from the walls), 
and factor that into your buying decision. 
For example, the speakers in our two top 
systems sound best standing on the floor— 
the Allison Acoustics backed up against a 
wall and the Boston Acoustics a few inches 
from the wall -and both should be at least a 
couple of feet away from any corners. The 
speakers in the $850 system are also intend¬ 
ed for wall placement, but raised off the 
floor. Don’t buy a speaker you can’t fit 
properly into your listening room. Also 
remember that you get what you pay for. On 
the whole, a larger-speaker will be more 
sensitive and/or have deeper bass response 
than a smaller one, but, increasingly, 
today’s speakers are being designed to give 
you high sensitivity even in smaller models. 
The bass performance of the speakers in our 
systems improves as the price goes up, while 
the sensitivity remains fairly constant. 

In choosing electronics, you can rest easy 
in the knowledge that these days most com¬ 
ponent amplifiers and receivers are quite 
good. Therefore, your main concerns 
should be features and power. Features are 
largely a question of personal preference, 
but one can safely make at least one categor¬ 
ical statement about power in the digital 
age: The more the better. However, to get an 
audibly significant improvement, it is nec- 


The $850 System 


The heart of our lowest-priced system is 
NAD’s mighty-mite 7120 receiver ($298). Al¬ 
though conservatively rated at only 20 
watts per channel, its effective power out¬ 
put is really closer to 40 watts. It also 
incorporates NAD’s soft-clipping circuitry, 
which prevents the sound from becoming 
harsh or strident when the receiver’s amp 
section is overloaded. Bose’s new 201 loud¬ 
speaker ($262 per pair) is sensitive enough, 
however, not to stress the 7120 under normal 
circumstances. Like all Bose speakers, it is a 
Direct/Reflecting design. In the 201, the 
direct sound comes mainly from the 6" 
woofer, which is canted in slightly to give a 
more stable stereo image; the reflected 
sound is obtained by means of a large 
rotatable vane in front of the outward-fir¬ 
ing tweeter. The vane can be angled to 


deflect most of the high-frequency energy 
off the walls, for a more spacious sound. 
Record-playing chores are ably handled by 
a Technics SL-B30 automatic belt-drive turn¬ 
table ($140). It is among the first turntables 
with a pivoted tone arm designed to accept 
the plug-in cartridges originally designed 
for Technics’ linear-tracking turntables. As 
a result, you can just snap in an Audio-Tech- 
nica AT132EP Dual-Magnet cartridge ($135) and 
be ready to go—no fiddling with tiny wires, 
and no critical adjustments. Our optional 
cassette deck in this system is the Sony 
TC-K555 cassette deck ($450) with Dolby C, 
which provides nearly twice as much noise 
reduction as Dolby B (also included, natu¬ 
rally). Its separate record and playback 
heads enable accurate monitoring during 
recording. 
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The $1500 System 
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cssary to double the power. For example, the 
NAD 7120 receiver in our $850 system, 
though rated at 20 watts per channel into 
8 ohms, will actually deliver more than 40 
watts per channel for brief musical peaks. 
Going to a 60-watt receiver in our $1500 
system would not have made much differ¬ 
ence, so we selected a Mitsubishi receiver 
rated at 85 watts per channel into 8 ohms 
and considerably more into the 4-ohm load 
presented by the Allison speakers. And for 
our top system we chose a Hafler power 
amplifier than can deliver more than 250 
watts per channel into 8 ohms—three times 
the power of the Mitsubishi. 

For really big power (as with the Hafler 
model), it’s necessary to go to a separate 
power amplifier in conjunction with a 
preamplifier and tuner. A comparable re¬ 
ceiver (if such were available) would just be 
too bulky. At power ratings up to 100 watts 
per channel, it’s usually more convenient 
and cost-effective to stick with a receiver (as 
in our $850 and $1500 systems) or, if you’re 
not interested in listening to the radio, an 
integrated amplifier. 

One final note: We did not include any 
cassette or open-reel recorders in our sug¬ 
gested basic systems, for two reasons. First, 
even factoring in generally available dis¬ 
counts, it was impossible to add a high- 
quality deck to an equally high-quality 
“core” system and keep within our budget. 
If we were setting out today to purchase a 



truly digital-ready system, we would forgo 
the initial purchase of a bargain cassette 
deck until we could afford a deck worthy of 
the other components in the system. Sec¬ 
ond, while most cassette decks are adequate 
for recording FM broadcasts, copying stan¬ 
dard LPs or playing prerecorded tapes, no 
cassette deck can hope to capture the full 
quality of a Compact Di$c. Only with the 
addition of dbx compansion—available as 
an add-on from dbx or built into some decks 
from Technics, Yamaha, Nikko and TEAC 
—can a cassette deck do justice to digital 
program sources. As mentioned earlier, if 
you don’t own a record collection, substi- 

( continued) 


The $1500 System 


Mitsubishi’s elegant DA-R35 receiver ($650) is 
rated at more than four times the power of 
the NAD—85 watts per channel into a con¬ 
ventional 8-ohm load. Into a 4-ohm loud¬ 
speaker, such as the Allison Acoustics Seven 
($450 per pair) in this system, it can deliver 
more than 110 watts per channel. Besides a 
digital frequency-synthesis tuner section 
(now commonplace in all but the least 
expensive receivers), the DA-R35 has a host 
of useful features, including a multipath 
meter, separate program and recording se¬ 
lector switches (so you can record one 
source while you listen to another), a 
switchable infrasonic filter, a high-blend 
switch to reduce noise on weak stereo FM 
broadcasts and a built-in head amp for 
moving-coil cartridges. The slender, co¬ 
lumnar Allison Seven speakers provide 
deeper low-frequency response and better 
power handling than the speakers in our 
$850 system. The Allison’s 8" woofer faces 
up out of the top of the cabinet, while a 
forward-firing 1" convex diaphragm 
tweeter handles the high frequencies. This 
unusual arrangement is not just a gimmick. 
It guarantees that when the speakers are 
placed as recommended, back against a 
wall and away from corners, the overall 
response into the room will be correctly 
balanced at all frequencies. For playing 
records, the direct-drive Denon DP-11 F turn¬ 
table ($199) is a handsome choice. Scarcely 
wider than a record jacket, this automatic 


turntable incorporates Denon’s Dynamic 
Servo-Tracer tone arm for excellent track¬ 
ing of warped records with a high-compli- 
ance cartridge, such as the Stanton 881 S 

($179). Although a few years old, this mov¬ 
ing-magnet pickup is still among the finest 
available. 

When we have enough cash to invest in a 
cassette deck capable of handling this sys¬ 
tem, we’d go for Harman Kardon’s CD-401 
cassette deck ($750) with Dolby B and C, 
plus HX Professional, which is not a noise 
reduction system. Rather, it is a “headroom 
expansion” system that enables the CD-401 
to put more low-distortion high-frequency 
information onto the tape than would 
otherwise be possible. And because it works 
by varying certain of the deck’s recording 
characteristics (according to the signal’s 
treble content), instead of by manipulating 
the signal itself, no decoding circuitry is 
necessary for proper playback of HX-re- 
corded tapes. HX Professional operates in¬ 
dependently of the Dolby noise-reduction 
circuits, so it can be used regardless of 
whether or not they are engaged. Among 
the CD-401’s other features are tape¬ 
matching controls that enable you to ob¬ 
tain optimum performance with tape 
formulations that vary slightly from manu¬ 
facturer to manufacturer, separate record 
and playback heads for off-the-tape moni¬ 
toring during recording, and peak-reading 
LED recording-level meters. 


A Brief Look 
at Digital Audio 

f he Philips/Sony Compact Disc 
(CD) is the most visible representa¬ 
tive of the first fundamentally new de¬ 
velopment in sound recording and 
playback technology since the invention 
of magnetic tape recording more than 
40 years ago. In almost every respect 
except shape, it is significantly different 
from the LP phonograph record it seeks 
to replace. Most obvious is size: the 
Compact Disc is just W in diameter, as 
opposed to 12" for a standard LP. Play¬ 
ing time is increased, however, from a 
maximum of 20 to 30 minutes per LP 
side to an hour on the single side of a 
Compact Disc. 

The Compact Disc is also grooveless. 
Instead, the music is recorded as a series 
of very tiny pits and flat areas in a metal 
substrate, covered over by a protective 
layer of transparent plastic. These pits 
are read from below by an extremely 
narrow, low-power laser beam, so there 
is no physical contact with the disc and, 
consequently, no wear. And because the 
laser is focused on the metal surface 
below the plastic, it literally doesn’t see 
any minor surface blemishes, such as 
scratches, dust or fingerprints. 

The Compact Disc’s main advantage, 
however, is that it yields a virtually 
perfect replica of the original master 
tape from which it is made, with no 
alteration of tone or addition of noise. 
This also yields an improvement in dy¬ 
namic range—the difference between 
the loudest and the softest sounds—from 
the 55 db of conventional records and 
tapes to more than 90 db on Compact 
Discs. (A 90 db range is almost as wide a 
range as the human ear can comfortably 
hear.) This remarkable achievement is 
made possible by the special nature of 
the signals on the disc, which, unlike 
those on an analog record, bear.no physi¬ 
cal resemblance to the sound waves they 
seek to recreate. (Traditional LPs are 
called analog recordings because the lit¬ 
tle wiggles in the groove are analogous 
in frequency and amplitude to actual 
sound waves.) Instead, the pits in the 
disc’s surface represent a stream of ones 
and zeros—digital “bits”—that in turn 
represent very precisely the amplitude 
of the signal at each of more than 44,000 
exactly spaced intervals per second. 
From this information, the disc player 
(which plugs right into the auxiliary 
input on an amplifier or receiver) re¬ 
constructs the original musical signal. 
For the first time, it is possible to repro¬ 
duce every nuance of a 1 ive performance, 
regardless of the type of music, from the 
softest passages to the loudest, without 
any audible corruption. 
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tuting one of these decks for the turntable 
makes sense. In fact, word has it that fully 
digital cassette recorders using standard 
audio cassettes will follow on the heels of 
the Compact Disc. Stay tuned. 


The $3000 System 

Our top system steps up to a separate power 
amplifier the hefty Hafler DK-500 ($750), 
rated at more than 250 watts per channel 
into 8 ohms and still more into lower im¬ 
pedances. It uses the latest in semiconduc¬ 
tor technology to ensure safe, stable 
operation with any loudspeaker load. The 
necessary (and then some) control func¬ 
tions are handled by the classic Apt Holman 
preamplifier ($575). Besides superb cir¬ 
cuitry, the Apt boasts a variety of well 
thought out convenience features, includ¬ 
ing two-way tape dubbing, infrasonic and 
high-cut filters, a headphone jack and a 
mute switch. The tuner is Sony's digital 
frequency synthesis ST-JX5, which despite its 
relatively modest price ($290) boasts one of 
the lowest noise figures around. Boston 
Acoustics’ A200 loudspeaker ($750 per pair)— 
with a 10" woofer, a 4" midrange and 1" 
dome tweeter—is as unconventional as the 
Allison, and for similarly good reasons. Its 
tall, wide, but thin cabinet makes the music 
sound less as though it’s coming from a box 
than most other speakers do, without sacri¬ 
ficing anything in more conventional per¬ 
formance characteristics. Bass and power 
handling are again improved over the less 
expensive system’s. The Thorens TD 115 Mkll 
semiautomatic belt-drive turntable ($435) 
has a full-isolation suspension system to 
combat the acoustic feedback that might 
otherwise occur in a system with such ex¬ 
tended bass and loudness capabilities. Its 
low-mass tone arm is designed to provide 
good tracking of warped records, even with 
high-compliance cartridges. This, however, 
is an area where Shure's remarkable V15 Type 
V moving-magnet pickup ($250) needs lit¬ 
tle help: Its viscous-damped Dynamic Sta¬ 
bilizer brush system helps it ride securely 
over just about any bump or jolt while also 
helping to clean and destaticize the record. 
Another good feature is the Side-Guard 
stylus-protection system, which helps en¬ 
sure the life of the stylus assembly against 
various forms of hamhandedness and 
abuse. And, of course, there’s the cartridge’s 
excellent performance and sound. 

For our top system, we move up to an 
open-reel tape deck, the Akai GX-77 ($775). 
Despite the many advances in cassette tech¬ 
nology over the years, the inherent superi¬ 
ority of open-reel still shows through in 
demanding applications. The GX-77’s 
main claim to fame is that it is designed to 
accept the new high-performance EE tapes 
as well as standard tape formulations. But it 
also has some nice convenience features, 
including automatic bidirectional record¬ 
ing and playback and a digital electronic 
real time counter. 

□ 


Once there was only one way to hear 
great speakers in a car. 



Now there is another. 


Once you had only two choices: Great 
sacrifice or bad sound. Now you’ve got 
a third: Voice of the Highway speak¬ 
ers. They are to car sound 
what Voice of the Theatre ® 
speakers (the big ones in the 
back seat) are to pro sound. 

© Altec Corp. 1982 



There’s a self-powered subwoofer, 
three kinds of 6 X 9, a new 5V4" Duplex 
and more. See your local Altec Auto 
Sound specialist for details. 


ALTEC 


Voice of the Highway 

1515 S. Manchester, Anaheim, CA 92803 


An invitation 

for discriminating listeners. 

If you wish to own the world’s finest audio components, and if 
you are willing to pay accordingly, we invite you to clip the 
coupon below. In return, we will promptly send you, via First 
Class mail, a complete packet of information on our Swiss 
and German-made Revox audio components, including a 
24-page color catalog and a list of Revox dealers. Write 
today, and learn the full story behind Europe’s premier 


audio component manufacturer. 



Studer Revox America, 1425 Elm Hill Pike, Nashville, TN 37210 
Name_ 


Address_Phone_ 

City_State_ZIP 
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let’s go to the videotape. By David Hajdu 


JKs Marilyn Monroe proved with every move, it’s one thing 
to carry the right equipment, and another to know how 
to use it. 

Think about that when you’re about to embark on your 
next—or your first—home moviemaking venture. As video 
catches up to super-8’s premier position, the number of 
movie-camera shoppers who prefer to buy video cameras is 
fast outpacing those who want 8mm-film cameras. But when 
it’s time to take the new equipment out of the boxes and into 
the field, newcomers making video movies are discovering 
there’s more to turning out a good recording than simply 
turning on the recorder. 

For a Spielberg-style media masterpiece, you need more 
than a makeshift backyard soundstage, a few friends and 
some snazzy video gear. (Around $20,000,000 would help, 
certainly.) But what really separates polished, professional 
productions from the average horrible home movies is know¬ 
how. Backlots of it. Like all highly skilled artists and crafts¬ 
people, the best moviemakers work with well-refined sets of 
skills, techniques, principles and individual secrets that 
take years of practice-and professional training-to develop. 

We’re not going to make you into another Steven Spielberg. 
But the following crash course in the craft of video movie¬ 
making should fill you in on enough practical tricks of the 
directing trade to give your next tape the touch of the auteur. 
While a product spec sheet teaches you the language of video 
moviemaking, and an owner’s manual explains the grammar, 
this is a lesson in style. 

OK, now—quiet on the set. You’re about to shoot your 
debut production: Bobby's Birthday Party: The Motion Picture. 

First, you need the right pieces of video equipment, and a 























































































working knowledge of their operation. 
Then comes the more complicated—and 
more rewarding—stuff. 

For video moviemaking, unlike film pro¬ 
duction, you need both a camera and a 
separate video-cassette recorder (whether 
it’s an AC-powered tabletop VCR or a 
battery-powered portable in any of the por¬ 
table video formats). The two work to¬ 
gether just the way a hand mike and an 
audio tape recorder do: By itself, the camera 
(like the microphone), is able to receive 
input from the natural world and translate 
it into electronic information. But it needs a 
separate machine, the VCR, to record that 
information on magnetic tape for replay 
later. A decent color video camera costs 
anywhere from $900 to $2000 today, de¬ 
pending on its capabilities. And a portable 
VCR (preferable for moviemaking simply 
because it is portable) runs between $600 
and $1700, again depending on its features 
and whether you want it fully equipped to 
tape telecasts as well as home movies. 

It’s fairly easy to operate most video 
cameras and VCRs together. Specific in¬ 
structions may vary from product to prod¬ 
uct, but the main idea is to: 1. Snap a 
battery pack into the portable VCR (the 
average model will last up to 90 minutes on 
one charge); 2. Wire the camera and the 
VCR together as their particular owner’s 
manuals stipulate (which, depending on 
whether your camera and VCR jacks have 
the same number of little connecting pins in 
the same configuration, may require the 
purchase of a common adapter for about 
$50 or $60); 3. Turn on the VCR; 4. Use the 
controls on the video-camera body for al¬ 
most all shooting procedures. 

Beyond the specific intricacies of hook¬ 
ing up any two products among the more 
than 100 possible camera/VCR combina¬ 
tions (which are best served by the prod¬ 
ucts’ owner’s manuals), the real work of 
good video moviemaking is internal, in your 
mind. Before you roll an inch of tape, roll 
the project over in your head. Ask yourself: 
What exactly am I about to shoot? Is it a 
documentary? A comedy? A musical? An 
entry in a video family album or a full- 
fledged home-video epic? 

Chances are, you’ll be shooting some 
“live” event or occasion, be it Bobby’s party, 
a wedding, a birth, a ball game or a concert. 
No matter what your subject, it’s critical to 
crystallize your point of view toward your 
subject at the outset of production. (In fact, 
some cinema critics contend that all docu¬ 
mentaries are as subjectively creative as any 
fictional movie.) Your picture will mean¬ 
der-lack focus and momentum—unless a 
distinct point of view directs your selection 
of incidents and the approach to those 
incidents. 

For instance, if you’re shooting that 
birthday party of Bobby’s, you could take 
any of several points of view—and each one 
would result in a very different movie, even 
though the physical events of the party 
would remain unchanged. Let’s say you 
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“The careful choice of 
incidents in a picture 
is by far the most 
important factor ” 

happen to take Muppet-themed fourth 
birthdays less than solemnly. Then, you 
might shoot such things as the kids laugh¬ 
ing or making their own sundaes or trying 
to blow out candles that won’t blow out. 

You must also flesh out a dramatic struc¬ 
ture for your movie whether it’s a drama, a 
comedy or a sports tape. Try to construct a 
clear beginning, middle, climax and con¬ 
clusion. If it’s Bobby’s birthday, start out 
with the star spilling a soda on his new 
Kermit shirt. (Remember: point of view.) 
Then tape the food fight that breaks out 
when you try to let the kids put their own 
whipped cream on the sundaes. 

Soon, you’ll find that the careful choice 
of incidents in a picture is by far the most 
important factor. The best way to get your 
message across is to get the right images 
across the screen—not superfluous action 
that distracts from the plot, not jarring 
scene changes that disrupt the mood, not 
vastly different behavior that confuses 
characterization. 

When it comes to actually recording the 
incidents you choose on tape, your first 
challenge is composition. For most neo¬ 
phytes, it’s a big enough thrill simply to 
have a shot of Thanksgiving dinner come 
out looking decent. But the pros employ 
subtle guidelines to help them compose 
their shots in ways that not only work 
aesthetically, but also complement their 
plots, themes and characters. For example: 

• The most important part of a shot 
should usually appear in the left half of the 
picture frame, because most viewers find 
that half visually dominant. 

• Avoid symmetry when composing most 
shots. It tends to make shots static and 
uninviting. If you’re shooting two people 
standing next to each other, for instance, 
make a point to move a little to one side of 
one of them, in order to put one person 
slightly in the foreground and another a 
touch in the background. The result: an 
element of depth and, consequently, im¬ 
proved visual appeal. 

• Unmoving characters should be posed 
so they have more space on the side of the 
frame into which they are facing. 

• Similarly, moving characters should be 
posed so that there’s more space on the side 
of the frame into which they’re moving. 

• The bottom of a frame should never 
intersect a character’s joints (shoulders, 
elbows, hips, knees, ankles). Rather, it 
should fall between joints. Subliminally, 
shots cut too cleanly at the joints can create 
the every-so-subtly uncomfortable sense 
that your characters’ bodies end at the 


bottom of the frame, not at the bottom of 
their feet. 

Once a shot is composed, the video mov¬ 
iemaker’s next responsibility is to maintain 
continuity from one shot to the next—a 
delicate task, since continuity touches on 
such complex concerns as pacing, timing, 
tempo and timbre. Important lessons lie in 
the most widely held maxims of continuity. 

Number one is definitely the “ 180° rule,” 
the camera operator’s first command: Thou 
shalt not cross the imaginary movie line. Picture 
shooting a scene of two lovers lunching at a 
small cafe. The “180° rule” says you must 
immediately draw an imaginary line be¬ 
tween your subjects and yourself, no matter 
where you decide to stand when you start 
rolling the tape. From that point on, you’re 
free to move the camera wherever you 
please—as long as you never cross that imagi¬ 
nary line. The reason: You’d disorient the 
viewer—disrupt the visual equilibrium—by 
criss-crossing the sacred line. That’s why 
televised football games, for instance, are 
always shot from only one side of the field. If 
they weren’t, you’d never be sure which way 
which players were running when. 

As an extension of the same rule, it’s 
critical to always keep moving objects 
moving in the same direction from shot to 
shot. When the kids line up for a hot game 
of Pin the Tail on the Donkey, make sure 
you shoot them all from the same side. 
Unless one of them turns you around by 
trying to pin the tail on the camera. 

In that case, here’s a fine point of conti¬ 
nuity that your video-camera owner’s man¬ 
ual will never tell you: Cut on action. Stop the 
VCR (with the “pause” button on the 
camera, not the “stop” button, the use of 
which is likely to create a disturbing 
“glitch” on your tape). Then come in for a 
close-up. Though it’s the oldest method of 
smooth motion-picture editing, cutting on 
action is still the “secret” system of today’s 
top Hollywood editors. As a rule, it means 
that whenever you want to change camera 
angles or perspective, try to do it exactly at a 
point at which the audience’s attention is 
drawn to some special action on screen. 
That makes your video “cut” virtually 
unnoticeable—even if you do end up getting 
a little glitch. 

Keep in mind, though, that it’s best to cut 
on action only between shots within scenes. If 
you’re stopping the camera at the end of an 
action, and you’re planning to resume 
shooting at the beginning of a new action, 
you’re better off making that transition 
with a fade-in/fade-out. 

Some new video cameras incorporate 
automatic fading circuitry. But it’s possible 
to perform decent fade-ins and fade-outs 
with any video camera using the following 
method: 

For a fade-in: 1. Close the camera lens 
down to its “C” position, or lower the/stop 
to its smallest position (most likely/22 or 
/16), or simply si ip a card in front of the lens. 
2. Start the VCR and run it for five to ten 
seconds. 3. Open the lens aperture slowly 




(or remove the card). Then cue the action 
you want to tape to start up. For a fade-out: 

At the end of the scene being taped, close 
the aperture and let the VCR run for 20 to 
30 seconds. 

Lighting 

Most home movies are essentially video 
verite projects—electronic mementos of holi¬ 
days, rites of passage and other special 
occasions. Of course, when that creative 
urge strikes, a lot of VCR owners take on 
more ambitious and complicated produc¬ 
tions: music or sports run-throughs to re¬ 
play as video self-help programs, mini 
dramatic performances, avant-garde 
“video art,” whatever. Still, any video 
movie is best when it looks natural, as if it 
weren’t staged and weren’t specially lit. 

To that end, most home-video equipment 
is very well suited. While indoor filming 
with a super-8 setup seems to need enough 
floodlights to cover a double-header at the 
Astrodome, the majority of new video cam¬ 
eras require next to no lighting besides the 
normal ambient light already in the typical 
room. 

Among the more than 50 consumer video 
cameras on the market today, four models 
have the greatest sensitivity to light: Sony’s 
HVC-2200 ($1300), which requires three 
footcandles (a footcandle is the standard 
measurement of the amount of light a can¬ 
dle emits from a distance of one foot); 
Zenith’s VC 1800 ($1350), three footcan¬ 
dles; Panasonic’s PK-802 ($1095), four foot- 
candles; and J.C. Penney’s 686-5314 
($1095), four footcandles. This amount of 
light is well within the lighting range of the 
average home environment. 

With each of them, as well as with almost 
a dozen other models that require only a bit 
more light, it’s best to tape with your room 
lights naturally positioned—as long as they 
do not face the camera lens or create harsh 
shadows or other awkward lighting effects. 

When the moviemaking environment 
(or your camera) does require additional 
lights, use them sparingly, with reflectors or 
umbrellas to help diffuse the light. 

On professional shoots, lighting artists 
often apply the concept of “key” and “fill” 
lights—a basic, flexible approach useful in 
almost any moviemaking situation. The 
“key” light is the main, direct, overall light 
that essentially serves to provide enough 
light to render a decent image on videotape. 

Its job is functional, not aesthetic. As a 
result, the key light can often create objec¬ 
tionable shadows in one or two directions, 
depending on the angle at which it falls on 
the principal subjects. To help soften those 
shadows, use smaller fill lights (of lesser 
intensity than the key light), gauging am¬ 
bient light, the colors in the room, includ¬ 
ing the subjects’ clothes, and the mood you 
want to create. One way of softening might 
be to place the fill lights at an angle roughly z 
perpendicular to that of the key light. If, for g 
instance, the key 1 ight is a 500-watt bulb ten ~ 
feet in front of and one foot to the left of % 


your main subject, an 80-watt fill light 
three feet in front of and two feet to the right 
of your subject could make your movie look 
like more than a moving mug shot. 

Priced at anywhere from $30 to several 
hundred dollars, depending on the amount 
of lighting involved, accessory lighting kits 
are available from such companies as 
Acme-Lite Manufacturing (3401 Madison 
St., Skokie, Illinois 60076), Cool-Lux 
Lighting Industries (PO. Box 4716, N. Hol¬ 
lywood, California 91607), Showtime 
Video Ventures (2715 Fifth St., Tillamook, 
Oregon 97141) and Total Video Supply 
(9181 Kearny Villa Court, San Diego, Cali¬ 
fornia 92123). 

Sound 

Because of the complex synchronization 
needed among a super-8 film camera, pro¬ 
jector and tape recorder, in both the shoot¬ 


ing and playback stages, the herculean task 
of concocting high-quality super-8 sound- 
and-picture productions has always frus¬ 
trated far more amateur moviemakers than 
it’s satisfied. 

With video, though, the microphones are 
built right into the cameras, so it’s remark¬ 
ably easy to tape decent sound at the same 
time as images. But that’s old news. The 
new news in video sound is high fidelity—or 
something close to it. At press time, about 
two thirds of the current video cameras 
have their own “boom” mikes, which are a 
real boon in most cases. Conventional, 
built-in mikes have always inadvertently 
picked up such ambient sounds as the cam¬ 
era operator breathing or adjusting the cam¬ 
era controls as well as the movie sounds, 
which, not incidentally, usually came across 
as flat and colorless. Most boom mikes, 
however, do a fairly good job of keeping the 


All You Need to Do It Right 

Start with a storyboard (any pad of paper will do) to plan your movie, scene by scene. You'll want, of course, 
a camera to shoot those scenes (here, Zenith's VC1800, $1350) and a portable VCR to record them (we chose 
a JVC mini-VHS HR-C3, about $800, left). Properly assembling those scenes into a coherent motion picture 
may require a little editing. For that you need another VCR (here, a Panasonic VHS PVC-5500, $1350, right) 
and a video editor (such as the Quasar VE582U, about $150) to interface the two recorders. Remember, you 
can use VHS and Beta equipment together, and an editor is necessary only to “dean up" the transitions 
between shots. ^ 
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sound of the camera off the tape while 
retaining some aural depth and fidelity. 
Plus, they’re as simple to use as VCR re¬ 
mote controls; all you have to do is aim. 

Without a boom mike, subjects any¬ 
where within 20 feet in front of a typical 
video camera can usually get away with 
speaking at normal conversational volume, 
and their voices will register well on tape. 
However, the camera’s built-in mike will 
also pick up nonvocal ambient sounds such 
as radios, mechanical clocks and, some¬ 
times, fluorescent 1 ights. So attune your ear 
to such sounds before you begin to shoot 
and turn them off if any unwanted ambient 
noises are nearly as loud as the sounds you 
want to record. 

With a boom mike, you should be able to 
capture conversation-volume sounds two 
or three times as distant as sounds you’d be 
able to catch with a standard built-in cam¬ 
era mike. Yet most boom mikes are extreme¬ 
ly directional, in that, something like aural 
flashlights, they concentrate on the precise 
areas onto which they’re pointed. For that 
reason, keep in mind that you’ll get only the 
audio you aim at—so your aim had better 
be true. 

There’s even one stereo mike made for 
consumer video equipment: Akai’s model 
ACM-11V ($49). Though the idea of a sin¬ 
gle microphone recording two audio tracks 
might seem ridiculous, the Akai model 
manages to retain an impressive amount of 
channel separation. You’ll need, of course, 
one of the new stereo VCRs. 

Titling 

The only way to record titles and credits 
on videotape is to paint a little sign, hold it 
up to the camera and shoot—unless you 
have one of the latest video cameras with 
built-in character generators. None of them 
will give you the super lettering of the 
Superman movies, but why be flashy when 
you’re taping events such as the Flag Day 
barbecue? Besides, you might need to 
record some names, dates or statistics on 
tape, especially if you’re shooting a video 
album or a record of your possessions for 
insurance purposes. 

Among the new cameras with character 
generators are Panasonic’s PK-802, Ze¬ 
nith’s VC-1800 and J. C. Penney’s 686-5314. 
The character generators are as easy to use 
as a keyboard-programmable alarm clock 
(though some action-movie buffs may find 
them just as exciting). 

_ Monitorin g 

Along with the low cost of shooting vid¬ 
eotape, one of the medium’s greatest virtues 
is the ability to replay shots as soon as 
they’re recorded—without waiting (or pay¬ 
ing) for processing or setting up film-pro¬ 
jection equipment. It’s a benefit that’s more 
than handy: It could prove truly invaluable 
in the midst of recording a once-in-a-life- 
time event such as a child’s first solo walk or 
the birth of a baby. 

With a monitor, you can immediately 
assess the quality of a shot—whether it’s too 
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Famous Directors 
Tell You The Secrets 
That Made Them Famous 


T hose who can, do. And sometimes 
those who do great work in their 
fields can also convey to the rest of us 
something about their craftsmanship, ar¬ 
tistry and experience. 

Now that you’re armed with the essen¬ 
tials of craft outlined in our story, check 
out some fine points, observations and 
trade secrets from the working pros who 
have created some of our most successful 
motion pictures: 

Bernardo Bertolucci 

(Last Tango in Paris, 1900, La Luna, Tragedy 
of a Ridiculous Man) 

“Making a movie is much more than 
merely illustrating a story. To do that 
would be a great bore. It’s an adventure— 
always an adventure—understanding and 
discovering new things. 

“Sometimes you’ll find that actors 
don’t feel that way. So, as the director, you 
must sometimes cheat them. They will 
want to know why you want something 
done. But you won’t know exactly why— 
and rightfully so. Since that’s difficult to 
explain to them, I might invent some¬ 
thing solely to provoke them into doing 
what I want.” 

Georg e Cukor _ 

(Dinner at Eight, The Philadelphia Story, My 
Fair Lady, Rich and Famous) 

“I believe simple storytelling is the 
most important part of directing. A 
movie’s individual scenes won’t really 
mean anything unless the story line car¬ 
ries the scenes. They might hold the most 
beautiful acting or be part of the most 
beautiful production, but they’ll be inef¬ 
fective if you don’t arrest the audience’s 
attention. 

“Try to think everything out ahead of 
time. To see how a movie can best be 
managed, I tend to feel my way around a 
long time ahead.” 

_ John Huston _ 

(The Maltese Falcon, The African Queen, 
Annie) 

“The only safe thing to say is that there 
are no rules. I always feel constrained and 
distressed with too many severe rules. I 
like freedom. 

“I go a little bit at a time, not envisag¬ 
ing the whole movie at the beginning. I 
always ask myself if I’m on the track of the 
basic thought. Then I try to make each 
scene as good as possible. 

“Everything that happens when you’re 
making a movie can contribute to the 
story. But you should try to remain within 
the bounds of the script the best you can. 
Yet vou should be open to take advantage 


of the things that the shooting location 
can give you.” 

Louis Malle 

(Murmur of the Heart, Pretty Baby, Atlantic 
City, My Dinner with Andre) 

“When you point a camera at the street, 
the movie that results is an interpretation. 
It stems from your point of view. The 
process can be terribly unconscious, how¬ 
ever, in that you might shoot very quickly 
and only later try to understand why you 
shot as you did. 

“Now, that’s what I have been trying to 
do in my fiction movies. I shoot an in¬ 
vented world as I would a documentary.” 

_ Arthur Penn _ 

(Bonnie and Clyde, Alice’s Restaurant, Little 
Big Man, Four Friends) 

“Get out of the way. Be invisible. That’s 
my best advice for a beginning director. 

“I think it’s the director’s main job to 
realize the intent of the script. By doing 
that, the characters will be realized, and 
the better the characters’ experiences, 
emotions, pains and pleasures are real¬ 
ized, the better job the director has done.” 

_ Otto Premin ger 

(Exodus, Advise and Consent, The Cardinal, 
The Human Factor) 

“People should be the most important 
part of a movie. The characters in a 
situation, not the situation itself—even if 
it’s a war. 

“When you’re making a movie, write a 
script, then stick to it. This rule you must 
obey. You must know where you are going 
before you go. Or else you’ll be waiting for 
a bright idea during the shooting, and 
you’ll be out in the cold. 

“Once you’re shooting, don’t cut too 
much. Cutting away from a scene is neces¬ 
sary only when everything is not shown in 
the scene. Otherwise, too many cuts can 
be distracting.” 

_ Orson Welles 

(Citizen Kane, Touch of Evil, The Lady from 
Shanghai, F for Fake) 

“In theory, the word is secondary in 
motion pictures. But the secret of my work 
is that the word is the basis of everything. I 
begin with what the characters say. Before 
seeing them do what they do, I must know 
what they say. The solidity of the word is 
the basis for my constructing images. 

“Still, for me, the motion picture medi¬ 
um is a dramatic one, not a literary one. I 
do not agree with some directors who are 
content with static motion pictures. I do 
not believe in cinema unless there is 
movement on the screen.” 



dark, too light, off color, unattractively lit, 
inappropriately composed, too close or too 
far—all on the set and in time to make some 
adjustments, reshoot and monitor the shot 
again. 

So before you haul off into the wilds with 
your video gear, consider bringing along a 
mini color monitor such as JVC’s 5" 
CX-610 ($500), Panasonic’s 7" CT-7711 
($440) or Toshiba’s Wi CA045 ($500). 

If you don’t already have a portable 
VCR, look for one of the few models that 
feature built-in monitors for instant on- 
the-scene replay. In half-inch formats, only 
Hitachi’s VHS model (VT-680M, $1395) 
has a built-in monitor. In the micro CVC 
quarter-inch format, Technicolor Video 
Showcase’s 335PRO ($1645) features a 7W' 
color monitor. 

Editing 

Most electronics experts cower at the 
question, “How can you edit with a home 
video-cassette recorder?” The answer is ac¬ 
tually quite simple: You can’t. 

What you can do, however, is perform 
some simple pseudo-edits (called “insert 
edits”) with a few models of portable 
VCRs. And with two VCRs and one of the 
new consumer video editing consoles, you 
can perform a little real editing. 

The portables are Hitachi’s VT-66P 
($1195) and Panasonic’s PV-5500 ($1350), 
each of which allows a sequence to be 
inserted at any point within a previously 
recorded program—without the picture 
breakup that has always occurred at the end 
of such inserts made with other VCRs. 

When you wire two machines together, 
it’s easy to do some fairly snazzy editing (or 
“dubbing”). Simply attach patchcords (ei¬ 
ther “RF” cords or standard phono plugs) 
from the output of the “source” VCR (the 
one with the previously recorded tape in it) 
to the input of the second recorder. Then 
replay and rerecord whatever previously 
recorded sequences you wish in whatever 
order you want onto the blank tape in the 
second VCR. With this setup, you can even 
permanently record some special effects 
(such as freeze-frame, single-frame ad¬ 
vance, slow motion and fast-forward), by 
using those features on the source recorder 
while taping into the second model. 

While you have the two VCRs together, 
you could also interface them with a new 
mini video editing device; one is already 
available from Panasonic. It’s extremely 
important to remember that this product 
doesn’t come anywhere near the range of 
sophisticated editing effects possible with a 
professional editing console—still priced in 
the thousands of dollars. But at around 
$200, Panasonic’s new editor can at least 
perform relatively clean “insert-edits” (in 
the same manner as done by the Hitachi 
and Panasonic portables). 

And there you have it—all about lights, 
all about cameras. All you need now is some 
action. 
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AKAI CHANGES THE FACE 
OF AUDIO. 



And the new 
AKAI AA-R42 receiver 
boldly lights the way. 

With a fluores¬ 
cent display screen 
that instantly mon¬ 
itors all functions. 


With amazingly accu¬ 
rate, drift-free digital 
quartz synthe¬ 
sized tuning. Plus 
a hefty 60 watts 
per channel 
(RMS)* and 20 


station pre¬ 
sets. And all 
without a sin¬ 
gle knob to 
clutter-up its 
pretty face. 

An awe¬ 
some display 
of talent, now 
at your AKAI 
dealer’s. 

For more 
enlightening 
details write: 
AKAI, RO. Box 6010, 
Compton, CA 90224. 


AKAI 


Hi-Fi & Video. / / 
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Webcor. 


If we’re not number one 



We're Webcor, the telephone 

people. And you'll be hearing a lot 

more about us. Not just because 

telephones are our only business, / 

but because our telephones / 

and accessories are the best. f 

And the most advanced. f 

Want proof? Check out / / 

our Zip phone model 757 / 

with programmable '**■ ^ 

memories and more w 

(shown). It does > 

everything you'd want 
a phone to do. Just like the 
rest of our line, (including the latest in 
cordless). The most complete in the industry. 

For everything innovative in telephone styles and 
features, get to know us first. We're the one. 


in telephones now, 
we will be. ^ 


WEBCOR Zip 


THE TELEPHONE PEOPLE. 


Webcor Electronics Inc., 28 South Terminal Dr., Plainview, N.Y. 11803, 
(516) 349-0600. Outside N.Y., Toll Free: (800) 645-7513. 
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The Institute of Jazz Studies is proud to announce 
its Official Archive Collection 


THE OUEflTEST 



“Now it’s al[ together ... all the best of jazz, 
at long last, in one place. With all the joy, 
the sorrow, the vitality that makes jazz great. 
It gives me a tremendous feeling to know 
this collection is being done, and 
I'm delighted to be a part of it. ” 

—Dave Brubeck 


Unprecedented in recording history — the complete 
and definitive collection of great jazz performances 



A collection that only the Institute of Jazz Studies could assemble: 

□ The best of over 60,000 records from the Institute's archives 
and the vaults of every great jazz label. 

□ Including rare out-of-issue pressings, unreleased recordings - 
and studio “takes” just recently discovered. 

□ The first and only collection to tell the entire jazz story. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME EVER, the greatest 
recorded performances in the history of 
jazz will be brought together in a single, 
definitive record collection. 

This unprecedented collection is be¬ 
ing issued by the Institute of Jazz Stud¬ 
ies, home of the world’s largest archive 
of original jazz recordings. It will in¬ 
clude the most important recordings of 
every major jazz artist who ever lived. 
And it will span all periods ... all labels 
... all the great styles that have made 
jazz the most inventive and exciting 
music of our century. 

From the world’s largest jazz archive 

The Greatest Jazz Recordings of All 
Time is the culmination of years of work 
carried on at the Institute’s headquar¬ 
ters at Rutgers University—by a staff of 
authorities unique in all the world. 

As they set about making their selec¬ 
tions, no resource was denied them. 
They considered countless recordings, 
beginning with the Institute’s own ar¬ 
chive of more than 60,000 records. In 
addition, they received the support of 
all the great jazz labels, whose vaults 
hold the master recordings essential for 
this collection. 

The most comprehensive 

collection ever assembled 

As a result, this will be the first col¬ 
lection to capture the all-time best of 



.ouis Armstrong, Stan Getz: Photos by Robert Parent; Ella Fitzgerald: 
3 hoto by Raymond Ross; Lionel Hampton, Dave Brubeck: David 
tedfern/Retna Ltd.; Benny Goodman: Rex Features Ltd.; King Oliver’s 
>eole Jazz Band: Courtesy of the Tulane University Jazz Archive. 


jazz, as it flourished in each generation. 
The greatest music from the golden 
age —the dazzling trumpet solos of 
Louis Armstrong, the biting elegance of 
Bix Beiderbecke’s cornet, and the vital, 
vibrant piano styles of Fats Waller. 

From the era of swing —the inno¬ 
vative bands of Benny Goodman, 
Count Basie, Gene Krupa; the incom¬ 
parable Duke Ellington; singers Billie 
Holiday, Bing Crosby; guitarist Django 
Reinhardt in his "Hot Club of France” 
recordings. 

The best of bop and cool jazz —with 
alto sax artists ranging from the fiery 
Charlie Parker to the impeccably 
graceful Paul Desmond ... trumpeters 
Dizzy Gillespie and Miles Davis ... the 
Oscar Peterson Trio ... Milt Jackson, 
with the Modern Jazz Quartet. 

And the great musicians who are 
bringing jazz to more people than ever 
today —including George Benson, 
Herbie Hancock and Chick Corea. 

A collection you could 

never assemble in any other way 

This is a collection that could not be 
duplicated by any individual. For it 
draws upon a wealth of rare recordings 
which belong to the Jazz Institute — 
including important material just un¬ 
covered in the last few years. 

Some of these recordings, such as 
Teddy Wilson’s solo piano version of 
‘Somebody Loves Me,’ have actually 
never been issued before. Others have 
been unavailable for decades—such 
as Art Tatum’s ‘Chloe.’ And among the 
most fascinating of all are the pre¬ 
viously unreleased studio “takes" of 
well-known numbers like ‘Benny’s Bu¬ 
gle’ by Charlie Christian and ‘I Can’t 
Get Started’ by Bunny Berigan. 

And all the classics and hits of jazz 
will be here. Unforgettable perfor¬ 
mances of ‘St. James Infirmary’ by Jack 
Teagarden, ‘China Boy’ by Eddie Con¬ 
don, and ‘Star Dust’ by Lionel Hampton. 

The superior 

sound of proof-quality records 

The sound quality of each record will be 
a revelation. For every vintage record¬ 
ing will first undergo a painstaking res¬ 
toration. Each will be electronically 
“cleaned,” groove by groove ... bring¬ 


ing you closer to the actual perfor¬ 
mance than was previously possible. 

Furthermore, the Institute of Jazz 
Studies has appointed The Franklin 
Mint Record Society, one of America’s 
leading producers of high-quality 
records, to press the records for this 
collection. And they will use a special 
vinyl compound containing its own anti¬ 
static element. In addition, each record 
will be pressed in an atmosphere con¬ 
trolled “clean room.” The result — a 
pressing of superior fidelity that is also 
more durable and resistant to dust. A 
record of true proof-quality. 

The records will be issued in hard¬ 
bound albums. Each album will hold a 
set of four 12" long-playing records. 
And each will present a specially con¬ 
ceived program of selections, which 
brings together related performances 
in a way unique to this collection. Ac¬ 
companying each album will be an ex¬ 
pert commentary, written under the 
supervision of Institute Director Dan 
Morgenstern. 

Available exclusively by subscription 

Throughout the world today, people are 



rediscovering jazz: realizing anew what 
a vital musical form it is. If you have a 
love for jazz ... whether you follow it 
avidly or remember it with nostalgia ... 
this is an opportunity not to be missed. 

The collection is available only by 
subscription. Albums will be shipped at 
the rate of one every other month, and 
the price of $10.75 for each proof- 
quality record will be guaranteed 
throughout your subscription period. 

To subscribe now, mail the accom¬ 
panying application to The Franklin 
Mint Record Society, Franklin Center, 
PA 19091, by April 30, 1983. 


© 1983 FMRS 
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Microsystems that play well home and away. 


%^nce upon a time we were content to wait for the comforts of home before 
expecting to hear high-quality stereo sound. Then the world discovered the 
Walkman. Plugged into lightweight cassette players that strapped to our 
belts, we realized that good sound could go outdoors just as we did. Soon, 
manufacturers responded to our demands for high-quality portables that 
people could listen to together: portable components . 

Styled like home minicomponents, a typical portable component ensem- 


Below: Pioneer SK-750 ($450). Right, top to bottom: Kenwood DC-20 ($900); Sonsui CP-7 ($599); Sanyo MW25F ($370). 
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ble has five elements: an amplifier, an 
AM/FM stereo tuner, a cassette deck with 
recording as well as playback capability 
and two speakers. What makes these sys¬ 
tems so attractive (aside from their high- 
quality sound) is their ability to do double 
duty. Made for traveling—with electronics 
and cassette deck mounted in a neat verti¬ 
cal design, loudspeakers attached on either 
side and the whole package topped with a 
carrying handle—most portable compo¬ 
nents perform quite happily on batteries 
(anywhere from six to ten “D” cells) or via a 
DC converter plugged into the electrical 
system of a car or boat. Some systems, 
though they resemble a grouping of sepa¬ 
rate components, are frozen into a vertical 
format. With others, unsnap a few latches 
when you get home and the modular com¬ 
ponents can be rearranged horizontally on 
a bookshelf. Plug in the concealed AC cord 
and hook up a turntable (most higher- 
priced portable components contain an 
input for a record player) and you have a 
hi-fi system ideal for use in the bedroom or 
living room. One system, from Sharp, even 
comes with a built-in record player. 

Whatever configuration you choose, 
make sure your decision is based on a good 
understanding of what the package can and 
cannot do. For instance, if you’re planning 
to carry one of these models with you on a 
hike through the woods, forget it. While 
lighter than comparable home setups, por¬ 
table component packages weigh an aver¬ 
age of 20 pounds plus with batteries. 

As with any audio system, a major con¬ 
cern for the prospective shopper should 
be sound quality. While in overall perfor¬ 
mance and flexibility, portable component 
systems are light years more advanced than 
their boom box predecessors, sound quality 
varies widely from model to model. In gen¬ 
eral, the small speakers that come with 
these systems are simply not capable of 
pumping out prodigious amounts of bass 
frequencies. What you should expect to 


hear is natural, well-balanced sound; avoid 
shrill or thin-sounding speakers, no matter 
how attractive the rest of the system. 

Bring along a prerecorded cassette when 
you shop for a portable system. If the store 
has several brands available, ask the sales¬ 
man to arrange the models on the counter 
and start auditioning. Make sure that all 
tone controls are set to their flat positions. 
And don’t be shy about asking to see how 
the separate components come apart. Once 
you’ve decided on the best-sounding sys¬ 
tem, explore its complement of features and 
options. If you plan to use the system on a 
boat or car, inquire if a DC converter is 
available. 

What follows is a sampling of the season’s 
best: 

Kenwood DC-20 

Much thought was lavished on the design 
of Kenwood’s DC-20 system. Its cassette 
deck, tuner and preamp are joined on a 
single chassis; built into each side of this 
core are small speakers capable of supplying 
low-level playback from the preamp's out¬ 
put. For more critical listening, add the 
DC-20P power amp and the two match¬ 
ing DC-20S external speakers. While the 
DC-20X amp/tuner/deck “core” can be 
operated via a 12-volt rechargeable battery 
pack, the high-power (20 watts per chan¬ 
nel) optional amplifier and external speak¬ 
ers demand direct AC or the use of a DC 
converter. The Kenwood’s complement of 
features is staggering; it even includes an 
“ambience” switch that widens the appar¬ 
ent width of the stereo soundstage. The 
whole DC-20 package is $900. 

Sansui CP-7 

Sansui’s CP-7 is, perhaps, the most fea¬ 
ture-laden of the current crop of portable 
components. The four-pifece modular sys¬ 
tem is composed of two single-driver speak¬ 
ers (each augmented by a passive radiator 
for better bass), a cassette deck and receiver. 
With power derived from batteries in the 
cassette deck, portable taping is possible. 


The receiver section’s frequency-synthesis 
tuner offers AM, stereo FM and two bands 
of shortwave reception. To speed up the 
process of finding your favorite station, 
there are presets for automatic recall of 20 
frequencies (five in each band). As if that 
weren’t enough, a built-in clock can be 
programmed to turn on and off automati¬ 
cally for any unattended recording you 
want to do. The CP-7 is $599. 

Sanyo MW25F 

Sanyo’s MW25F has a one-piece design, 
but its roster of features puts it into a very 
special class. Aside from its built-in 
AM/FM stereo tuner, two-way speakers, 
ample 5-watt power output and three-way 
operation (AC, batteries, or optional 12- 
volt car adapter), the unit comes equipped 
with two cassette transports. Why? Well, if 
you’ve ever tried to copy a favorite cassette, 
you know what a tedious procedure it can 
be. This Sanyo system takes away the fuss; 
just press one button and your cassette is 
copied at two and a half times normal 
speed. Combine this with built-in micro¬ 
phones, a recording level control and 
meters, plus a music search system to speed 
up location of a favorite song, and you have 
an extraordinarily versatile portable 
recording system. The price is $370. 
Pioneer SK-750 

As handsome as it is functional, Pioneer’s 
one-piece SK-750 mates two two-way 
speakers to an AM/FM stereo receiver and 
a sophisticated cassette deck equipped with 
Dolby noise reduction and a choice of auto¬ 
matic or manual level setting for recording. 
Especially nice is Pioneer’s “direct source 
selection” system, which makes switching 
from tape playback to FM, for instance, a 
simple one-button procedure. And, while 
the SK-750 will perform quite happily out¬ 
doors on batteries, its snap-on AC cord and 
phono input make it a natural for at-home 
use. The price is $450. —peter dobbin 
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It had no digital readout, an ugly case and a 
stupid name. It almost made us sick. 


You’ll love the way we hated it 
until an amazing thing happened. 

Love/Hate 
Thermostat 


You’re probably expecting our typical sales 
pitch, but get ready for a shock. For instead of 
trying to tell you what a great product the 
Magic Stat thermostat is, we’re going to tear it 
apart. Unmercifully. 

When we first saw the Magic Stat, we took 
one look at the name and went “Yuck!” We 
took one look at the plastic case and said 
"How cheap looking.” And when we looked for 
the digital readout, it had none. So before the 
salesman even showed us how it worked, we 
were totally turned off. 

REAL LOSER 

So there it was-at first blush a real loser. 
But wait, we did find one good feature-a fea¬ 
ture that led us to a discovery. The Magic Stat 
installs in a few minutes and no serviceman is 
required. Thermostat wires in your wall follow 
standard color codes. So when you install a 
Magic Stat, you attach the red wire to the red 
location and the white to the white. That’s play¬ 
school stuff. And it’s safe. Conventional 
thermostats installed over the past 20 years 
are generally only 24 volts, so you can either 
turn off the power or work with the "live” wires 
without fear. 


OK, LET’S TEST IT 

The Magic Stat installation was so easy that 
the least we could do was test it. And that’s 
when we made an incredible discovery. We 
discovered that the Magic Stat was probably 
the most consumer-oriented, technologically- 
advanced and most sophisticated thermostat 
ever developed on the face of this earth and in 
our galaxy for all times ever. What made us 
switch from hating the thing to loving it? Read 
the following. 

The Magic Stat has six setback settings per 
day and a seven day program. That means 
that you could set it for 70° when you get up in 
the morning, drop the temperature to 54° 
when you go to work, raise it to 68° when you 
return for dinner, raise it up to 72° after dinner 
as you watch TV and then drop it down to 
62°when you go to sleep. Count them-five 
settings with one to spare. 

In one day the Magic Stat is programmed for 
the whole week and for the weeks to come. If 
you want a different schedule for weekends, 
you can individually program the thermostat 
for those days, too. "Big deal,” you might 


think. "What’s so great about that?” Read on. 

You set most electronic setback thermo¬ 
stats to the time you want the furnace to go on 
in the morning, so when you wake up, your 
room is once again warm. But what if one 
morning it’s bitter cold outside and the next 
morning it’s much warmer? This means that 
setting your furnace to go on at the same time 
may, on one morning, leave you cold and on 
the next morning cause you to waste energy 
by warming up your house too soon. 

By golly, the Magic Stat has everybody beat 
on this one too. Throughout the night it senses 
and computes the drop in temperature and the 
time it will take to get your room to your exact 
wake up temperature. So if you want to wake 
up at 7 AM to 70 degrees-that’s the tempera¬ 
ture you’ll wake up to every time. Because it’s 
a patented concept, no other thermostat has 
this feature. But wait. There is also a patent on 
the setting feature. 

SIMPLE TO SET 

To set the thermostat, you press just one 
button. A small LED light scans the tempera¬ 
ture scale until you reach your desired tem¬ 
perature and then you release the button. You 
change the temperature naturally, throughout 
the day, up to six times. The unit responds and 
remembers that exact living pattern. The pre¬ 
sent temperature is displayed by a glowing red 
LED on the temperature scale. 

The system also computes the ideal length 
the furnace should stay on to keep the tem¬ 
perature within a range of plus or minus one 
and one-half degrees. A battery backup lets 
you keep your stored program in its memory so 
power outages as long as eight hours won’t let 
your unit forget. And if something happens and 
your power is out for a few days, the unit will 
automatically maintain 68 degrees when the 
power is restored. 

Quite frankly, we were so impressed with 
the unit, its ease of installation and setting plus 
its many energy-saving features, we seriously 
considered advertising it until we realized that 
our customers would probably not want to trust 
their future comfort to a product called, Magic 
Stat. What if something went wrong with the 
unit? How substantial was this Magic Stat out¬ 
fit? Remember, a thermostat is something you 
live with as long as you live in your home, and 


they’re supposed to last ages. After all, your 
comfort depends on it. 

Well, we did our homework. We found the 
company to be a sound, well-financed organi¬ 
zation. They have been in business for several 
years, and they back their products with a 
three-year limited warranty. In addition, the 
company has a policy of buying back your unit 
in one year if you haven’t saved its full cost in 
energy savings. We were satisfied with the 
company, the people, the product, its incredi¬ 
ble features, the company’s commitment to 
the product and above all, the real energy sav¬ 
ings possible. 

We are so impressed now with the Magic 
Stat that we’re going to make buying one ir¬ 
resistible. Buy one from us for only $79.95. 
Install it yourself in a few minutes or hire a 
handyman to install it. 

ENJOY SAVINGS 

Then enjoy the savings this next winter. Not 
only will you save up to 30% on your heating 
bills, but you’re eligible for the 15% energy tax 
credit. Then if you’re not absolutely in love with 
this product one year later, return it to JS&A. 
You’ll get all your money back and you can 
reinstall your old thermostat. 

But we’re counting on a few things. First, 
you will realize an energy savings and a com¬ 
fort that will far surpass what you are currently 
experiencing. Secondly, you probably will 
sleep better breathing cooler air yet wake up to 
just the right temperature. 

Beauty is only skin deep and a name doesn’t 
really mean that much. But we sure wish those 
guys at Magic Stat would have named their 
unit something more impressive. Maybe 
something like Twinkle Temp. 

To order, send a check or money order to 
the address below or credit card buyers call 
toll-free 800 228-5000. Use order number 
(shown after price). Add $3.50 for postage and 
handling. (III. res. add 6% sales tax.) 

Magic Stat $79.95 (0040AP01) 



PRODUCTS 
THAT 
THINK’ 


One JS&A Plaza, Northbrook, III. 60062 
(312) 564-7000 ©JS&A Group, Inc.,1982 
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A hard look at cable TV: Is it your personal hit parade of rock concerts , sports 


and the performing arts—or just a lot of old Burt Reynolds movies? Well ... 


f t’s QUBE Day in Pittsburgh and everyone is gathered at 
the QUBE facility. The mayor, the councilwoman w ho was 
instrumental in getting Warner Amex the city’s cable fran¬ 
chise and a slew of Warner Communications brass are all on 
hand to listen to Gus Hauser, chairman of W arner Amex and 
the man who developed QUBE, the only commercial interac¬ 


tive cable system extant. 

“This,” he says of Pittsburgh, “is going to be one of the great 
communications capitals of the world.” 

Pittsburgh? 

Pittsburgh. The kinetic new world of cable television 
is producing a few unexpected wrinkles, and one of them 


ILLUSTRATED BY TODD SHORR 


By Diana Loevy 


I 



is that Pittsburgh—not New York or Los 
Angeles—has, for the moment at least, the 
most sophisticated cable TV system cur¬ 
rently in use. Although the word “qube” 
doesn’t really mean anything, in Pittsburgh 
(the third QUBE city after Columbus and 
Cincinnati) it stands for a cable system that 
has an 80-channel capacity, an ambitious 
array of local programming, five studios for 
public access with high-quality equipment 
ready and waiting for any Pittsburgh resi¬ 
dent with an exercise routine, dogma or 
hobby to show off, and two-way capability 
that, Warner Amex promises, will eventual¬ 
ly be the conduit for shopping and banking 
at home. 

The growth of cable TV is a story full of 
bizarre twists and turns. It’s about a tech¬ 
nology that was essentially a rural utility 
used for better reception until the high-tech 
possibilities of converters and satellites 
came along. It’s about the big Hollywood 
studios that, reluctantly, saw the possibili¬ 
ties of cable television and then sought 
intricate alliances with entrenched cable 
powers. It’s about the decline of the three 
networks’ dominance over the nation’s tele¬ 
vision-viewing habits. And it’s about the 
smorgasbord of channels dedicated to 


sports, movies, women, music et al. that is 
transforming television as we know it. 

The steady, upward curve of cable’s 
growth tells it all. In 1968, there were about 
3,600,000 cable subscribers; by 1971, the 
number had grown to 5,300,000. The Sev¬ 
enties saw such phenomenal growth that by 
the end of 1980 the number of cable sub¬ 
scribers nationwide had mushroomed to 
19,300,000. By the end of 1981, there were 
23,500,000 subscribers, representing 29 
percent of all TV households. And by the 
end of this year, there will be more than 
28,000,000 subscribers, representing 34 
percent of all TV households. The most 
conservative estimates hold that over half 
of U.S. homes will be cable subscribers by 
1990, and that estimate is constantly being 
revised upward. 

The networks are going through the big¬ 
gest crisis of their three-decade-plus life as 
they watch their share of the audience 
slowly but surely eroding. Over the last five 
years, the Big Three’s total share of the 
national TV audience has declined from 93 
percent to 83 percent. By 1990 it is expected 
to shrink to 70 percent. 

“My plan is to hasten the death of the 
networks,” says Ted Turner, the patron 


saint /enfant terrible of cable, “so we can get 
CNN [Cable News Network] and The Su¬ 
perstation [WTBS] in every home in the 
country.” The demise of the networks is 
Turner’s favorite topic and one that seems 
slightly less hyperbolic as time goes on. As 
the network numbers decline, cable services 
such as Turner’s 24-hour news channel, 
CNN, and his local Atlanta broadcast sta¬ 
tion, WTBS, which he turned into a “su¬ 
perstation” by putting it up on satellite, are 
direct challenges not only to the networks’ 
audience but also to the networks’ liveli¬ 
hood: advertising. 

Last year’s cable ad revenues were 
$129,000,000—a pittance compared with 
the $12.73 billion spent on commercial TV 
advertising in 1981. But, according to Paul 
Kagan, president of the industry’s premier 
telecommunications research and consult¬ 
ing firm, cable advertising billing is ex¬ 
pected to double during 1982 and climb to 
$2.48 billion by the end of 1990. 

Despite cable’s inroads, the networks, at 
least ABC and CBS, will be very much part 
of cable’s future—both as competitors and 
participants. “Commercial broadcasting 
will be with us for a long time,” says Antho¬ 
ny Hoffman, an investment analyst with A. 


Cable’s 10 Hottest People 


Nina Blackwood 



After an extensive tal- 
ent search, Nina 
Blackwood got one of 
the most coveted jobs 
in cable: She’s one of 
five video jockeys on 
Warner Amex’s MTV 
(Music Television), 
the 24-hour video 
rock-’n’-roll channel. 
Of her fellow VJs she says: “Alan [Hunter] is 
comical, JJ [Jackson] is the seasoned one, 
Mark [Goodman] is the ‘FM DJ', Martha 
[Quinn] is your kid sister and I guess I'm the 
girl from California who likes rock ’n’ roll.” 
The 26-year-old actress has had small parts in 
One from the Heart and Vice Squad, has studied at 
the Lee Strasberg Institute and is a rock-'n’- 
roll harpist, having served time doing solos 
and jamming in Cleveland and L.A. The 
experience is a little different on her five-hour 
daily spots on MTV introducing rock clips 
and giving concert information. “There’s no 
character or instrument to hide behind.” 


John Coleman 


The affable but in¬ 
tense weatherman of 
ABC’s Good Morning 
America is realizing his 
dream of a cable TV 
weather empire: Cole¬ 
man is the architect of 
the 24-hour, seven- 
day-a-week Weather 
Channel launched in 
May. “Prime time for us is when a storm is 
brewing,” says the 47-year-old meteorologist, 
who hand-picked the original 52 weathercas- 
ters and behind-the-scenes forecasters for the 



channel. Coleman has been a weatherman 
most of his professional life. He started 
weathercasting for a local TV station in Car- 
bondale. Illinois, in the mid-Fifties, moved 
on to WLS in Chicago and then to Good 
Morning America in 1976. Coleman brings a 
certain understated didacticism to his net¬ 
work newscasts on GM A and hopes to contin¬ 
ue these spots until his contract runs out in 
1984. But, he says, the Weather Channel “is 
the primary work of my life.” 


Ted Turner 

He is the person most 
closely identified with 
cable TV, and with 
good reason: He did 
the right things at the 
right time and is a 
character that would 
have to be invented if 
he didn’t already 
exist. Turner’s chutzpah 
has earned him the love of cable operators, a 
combination of condescension and respect 
from broadcasters and the undying gratitude 
of writers everywhere. The 44-year-old 
Turner put his ailing Atlanta UHF station, 
Channel 17, on the RCA satellite in 1976 and 
called it “The Superstalion.” He broke 
ground again in 1980 when he started Cable 
News Network, a then-new format of 24-hour 
news. Last spring he was joined in the skies by 
ABC/Group W’s Satellite News Channel. 
His outrages, which earned him the moniker 
“The Mouth of the South,” are legendary: he 
called CNN's competition “second-rate 
horse shit'’; he recently visited Cuban pre¬ 
mier Fidel Castro, a fan of CNN, and encour¬ 
aged him to do a promo for the station; he’s 
not above a personal appeal to his audience to 
buy Superstation bumper stickers. Turner is 
also owner of two Atlanta pro sports teams 
(the Braves and the Hawks), most of whose 
games are carried on The Superstation. His 



favorite activity, besides criticizing the net¬ 
works, is sailing his 12-meter yacht, Coura¬ 
geous , successful defender of the America’s 
Cup in 1977. 


Greg Gumbel 

Gumbel isrisingas fast 
as ESPN—the 24-hour 
cable sports network 
where he is host of This 
Week in the NBA, Sports- 
Talk and an anchor of 
SportsCenter, the sports 
news show that people 
such as Pete Rose 
watch while recuper¬ 
ating. He is cheerful and honest and speaks 
with an earnestness most closely associated 
with successful athletes. Commenting on the 
fact that he was named “Outstanding Sports 
Personality” by the readers of On Cable maga¬ 
zine, he says: “I would say that I am accept¬ 
able to viewers because I don’t put on an act.” 
Like most ESPN viewers, he is a sports fanatic 
and welcomed the chance to break out of local 
sports reporting. He worked at WMAQ in 
Chicago for seven years before joining ESPN 
in February 1981. Of his famous brother, 
Bryant Gumbel, the host of NBC’s Today 
show, Greg says, “I applaud the hell out of his 
success.” 

Kay Koplovitz 

It’s not surprising that 
Kay Koplovitz’s con¬ 
versation is littered 
with such TV terms as 
“day part” and “audi¬ 
ence flow” and “prime 
time.” For Koplovitz 
is president and chief 
executive officer of the 
USA Cable Network, 
and the most powerful woman in cable today. 
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G. Becker. “ABC and CBS are going to be a 
very big factor. NBC, though, is an entirely 
different animal. If it doesn’t get its act 
together in the next five years, it will be in 
trouble. It has to become financially viable, 
get its ratings up, and it has to get into the 
emerging technologies. It’s not too late.” 
Although NBC’s parent company, RCA, is 
half owner of The Entertainment Channel, 
a new pay-TV service, NBC has not pur¬ 
sued cable alliances with the single-mind¬ 
edness of its colleagues. ABC is involved in 
separate joint cable ventures with Hearst, 
Westinghouse’s Group W Cable, Getty Oil 
and Cox Cable, and CBS has worked out a 
complex joint venture with Twentieth 
Century-Fox. 

• 

“There’s no way in hell I could watch it 
all,” says Mike Mellon, a Group W Cable 
subscriber in Los Angeles who receives four 
pay-TV services as well as a wide assort¬ 
ment of basic services, including Cable 
News Network, WTBS, USA Network—the 
sports-entertainment channel—the cul¬ 
ture-oriented ARTS and more. “I have 28 
channels, and more are coming,” reports 
Mellon, who is director of research and 
marketing for Norman Lear’s Embassy 


Communications. “I couldn’t survive 
without CNN. Television is my best friend 
and it has been for 28 years. If it came down 
to a choice between my fiancee and my TV, 
I’d have a tough choice.” 

Cable television engenders such loyalty 
only if you live in the right place. In Man¬ 
hattan, for instance, the territory is roughly 
divided into the haves and the have-nots— 
and that’s just the people who are cable 
subscribers. Manhattan Cable subscribers, 
who live below 86th Street on the East Side 
and below 79th Street on the West Side, or 
on Roosevelt Island, are the “haves”; they 
get more cable channels and a greater 
choice than their less lucky neighbors in the 
Group W cable system north of 86th and 
79th Streets. 

The range of program choices depends 
on who owns a cable system, how old it is 
and how willing it is to spend money for 
program services or to upgrade its system. 
This is how it works: 

A cable company has the right to wire an 
area when it is awarded a franchise by the 
municipality’s city council. The last major 
big-city franchises are in the process of 
being awarded in fiercely contested battles, 
usually among giant corporations. Cable 


franchising in the big cities is not for the 
small fry. To wire Dallas, Warner Amex will 
end up spending around S100,000,000 by 
the time the job is completed in 1985. Par¬ 
ticipants in the recent Denver battle spent 
81,000,000 each just trying to win the fran¬ 
chise. Even when the award was given to 
Mile Hi Cablevision (a consortium of Dan¬ 
iels & Associates, American Television and 
Communications [ATC] and 22 other 
shareholders) a group of stockholders in 
United Cable, the second-place contestant, 
cried foul play and called for a citywide 
referendum, which may take place this fall. 

“The franchising and refranchising pro¬ 
cesses are two prime examples of nonpro¬ 
ductive exercises in the U.S. economy,” says 
Trygve Myhren, chairman of the board and 
CEO of ATC. “All the manpower and 
money is wasted on something that doesn’t 
produce anything for the consumer in the 
final analysis but higher prices—it doesn’t 
produce a financially sound cable system. It 
allows elected officials to flex their muscles.” 

Yet the franchising process is very much a 
part of today’s cable industry. In St. Paul, 
voters decided in a referendum that a pri¬ 
vate company, not the city, should build its 
cable system. So the franchise battles con- 


USA has everything: sports, movies, specifi¬ 
cally targeted daytime women’s program¬ 
ming and well-heeled corporate parents: 
MCA, Paramount and Time Inc. bought the 
network last fall from UA-Columbia Cablevi¬ 
sion and Madison Square Garden. Koplovitz 
has been behind it all since 1977, bringing her 
steely resolve and creative imagination to the 
burgeoning network, which currently 
reaches 11,000,000 homes. “We have not 
thrown away what we’ve learned about TV 
viewing over the years,” says Koplovitz about 
the increasingly specialized network. “The 
program product is strong. We are offering 
significant original programming.” 

Robin Byrd 

There are two Robin 
Byrds: Robin the 
women’s health and 
fitness doyenne and 
Robin the hot and 
sexy nu mber who 
dances to her favorite 
songs and caresses her¬ 
self on the air. Each of 
these embodiments of 
Robin Byrd can be found on Manhattan’s 
leased-access channels once a week, in her 
two productions, Modern Woman and The Robin 
Byrd Show. “The Byrd,” as Robin likes to call 
herself, looks like a sophisticated, big-city 
version of Marilyn Chambers. With her 
sultry voice and charming ways, she could be 
mistaken for a hip suburban housewife, ex¬ 
cept for the G-string and webbed top she 
often wears. On The Robin Byrd Show the former 
porn actress interviews other porn actors and 
actresses and, in the autogenous tradition of 
public access, discusses what she did earlier 
in the day. “I’m New York’s sweetheart,” says 
The Byrd. “I tuck everyone in and then turn 
them on once a week. They’re all lying in bed 
next to a loved one, and if they don’t have a 
loved one, they have me.” 


Coca Crystal 

Coca often says, “I’m 
the Queen of Cable 
and I'm going for God¬ 
dess.” She is the queen 
— at least of Man¬ 
hattan public access, 
where her s how, If I 
Can't Dance You Can 
Keep Your Revolution 
(now The Coca Crystal 
Show), has been closely followed for the past 
six years by those who want to keep up with 
the pot-smoking Coca and her freewheeling, 
post-Yippie format. Viewers are rarely disap¬ 
pointed. Coca is master of the public access 
moment: She handles the unexpected guest, 
the discursive rambling and the off-stage 
banter with stoned aplomb. Coca always has 
causes, and her latest include El Salvador, 
nuclear disarmament and kimono imports. 
The 34-year-old star, who started life as Jack¬ 
ie Diamond and who was a teen model, is 
currently working on her autobiography, ten¬ 
tatively titled Fame on a Budget; she yearns for 
“fame with an expense account.” When she 
recently switched to color, there was such a 
vicious outpouring of emotion from public 
access purists that she switched back to 
black-and-white. 

Steve Hansen 

His appearance in the 
local best-selling book 
Pittsburgh’s Most Eligible 
Bachelors and Where to 
Find Them may have 
landed Steve Hansen, 
33, the unprecedented 
job of hosting the pro¬ 
gram Singles Magazine, 
an interactive dating 
game on Pittsburgh’s QUBE system where 
viewers pick the lucky couple. “There are a 


lot of lonely people out there—we’ll call them 
lonely and desperate,” deadpans Hansen, 
who aspires to be a standup comic. He does 
manage a few schticks on his radio program 
on WDVE. He worked as a DJ at the old 
KSAN, the legendary free-form radio station 
in San Francisco. Although he claims to be a 
laid-back host and wants to “keep it light,” 
Hansen can do a quick take on every bar 
worth knowing in Pittsburgh, including The 
Greenery, at the GreenTree Holiday Inn (“a 
lot of Pirates and Steelers, mostly Steelers”), 
and Humphrey’s (“a lot of alligator mating- 
cotton animals going at each other”). 

Nikki Haskell 

Her exuberant, obses¬ 
sive pursuit of celebri¬ 
ties has brought fame 
and a certain amount 
of fortune to Nikki 
Haskell. She is one of 
the few personalities 
to break out of the 
Manhattan public-ac¬ 
cess ghetto, where The 
Nikki Haskell Show began and still resides. But 
Nikki is also being carried on the SPN satel¬ 
lite service, where 5,000,000 people can see 
her thrusting a microphone at anyone vague¬ 
ly resembling a celebrity. Haskell haunted 
New York’s old Studio 54, the new Studio 54 
and, most recently, The Underground in 
search of interviews, but now, she says, “the 
world is my base.” Last year, she conducted 
interviews at the Manila International Film 
Festival with Jeremy Irons (“he was ador¬ 
able”), Pia Zadora (“I’m a big fan of hers”) 
and Madame Marcos (“an exclusive”). The 
40-year-old former stockbroker started her 
show in 1979 and has seen it grow to the point 
that she now uses nine cameras for the filming 
of some special events. “The medium is in 
such a fabulous state,” says the new Rona 
Barrett 
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tinue. They are hard-fought because of 
visions of unlimited profits. Cable TV is 
one of those services that comes with a 
monthly bill. Revenues from Time Inc.’s 
video group (which includes ATC, Home 
Box Office and HBO’s companion service 
Cinemax) rose 50.6 percent in 1981 to 
$617,770,000. And although the company 
isn’t making money yet, Warner Amex’s 
consolidated revenues rose from 
$108,000,000 in 1980 to $177,000,000 in 1981. 
A recent Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission report on cable’s operating reve¬ 
nues shows a record $2.2 bill ion for 1980—23 
percent over 1979 figures. 

But cable is a capital-intensive business— 
it takes money to build the luxurious cable 
systems promised in the franchise process. 
Right now, only pay-TV services, such as 
HBO and Showtime, and one of Ted 
Turner’s ad-supported services, WTBS 
The Superstation, are in the black. 

• 

Cable was not always the battleground 
for the likes of Time Inc. and Warner Com¬ 
munications. Its beginnings were, in fact, 
quite humble. By most accounts, cable 
started in rural Pennsylvania in 1948 when 
a TV dealer erected radio masts on a high 
hill to catch big-city TV signals as they 
went whizzing by. Cables were then strung 
to each participating household’s TV set, 
and better reception was born. The capaci¬ 
ty of the system to provide more channels as 
well as two-way signals would remain un¬ 
exploited for decades. 

A mini-revolution occurred in the 1960s 
with the invention of the converter, a device 
that could convert 12 VHF channels into 
26. In 1972, Time Inc. started a new service 
called Home Box Office, which provided 
commercial-free, uncut movies for a fee. In 
September 1975, Home Box Office bought 
space on RCA’s first domestic communica¬ 
tions satellite and distributed its service 
around the country. Any cable system that 
put up a satellite dish could receive its 
signal. Then, in 1976, Ted Turner hitched 
his station to the satellite, and the corner¬ 
stones of pay cable and basic cable networks 
were in place. By 1975, the FCC had lifted 
many of its restrictions governing cable. 
Unbridled by restrictions, the technology 
in place, cable took off. 

Acquiring cable is becoming an increas¬ 
ingly common ritual for TV viewers. Coax¬ 
ial cables are strung underground or 
attached to telephone poles. When a sub¬ 
scriber is “hooked up” to cable, he pays an 
installation charge. A converter box for 
channel selection is usually part of the 
installation, and installation fees, though 
sometimes waived in promotional deals, 
can range from $10 to $40. On top of that, a 
cable subscriber will get a monthly bill, 
which includes a basic service fee ranging 
from $2 to $12. In Alaska, however, that 
basic fee can be as high as $24.76. 

Basic service usually includes as many 
advertiser-supported, satellite-delivered 
programming networks as channel capaci- 
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Playboy’s Own 


^^«re the folks 
^^TBout there in 
TV land really ready 
for a video version of 
Playboy ? After a good 
amount of rabbit 
testing on cable and 
subscription TV, as 
well as prerecorded 
tapes and discs, the 
answer seems to be a 
resounding “yes.” 

Playboy began a 
major push to enter 
the video market 
with the airing, in 
January 1982, of the 
first video version of 
the magazine — as 
well as movies and 
television specials— 
on Rainbow Pro¬ 
gramming Services’ 

Escapade Channel, 
a nationwide cable 
service. 

Playboy Cable 
Network president, 

Paul L. Klein, says he would like to make 
Playboy’s video ventures “more sophisti¬ 
cated—sexually and intellectually—than 
regular TV” 

Klein is the former head of program¬ 
ming at NBC, the founder of the first 
independent pay-per-view TV company 
(Computer Television) and president of 
PKO Television, his own production 
company. 

Playboys video version is a one-hour 
show that changes every month, featuring 
Playboy on the Scene (celebrity news report¬ 
ed by Playmate of the Year Shannon 
Tweed and actor Peter Tomarken), in- 
depth interviews (everyone from Nobel 
prize winner Hans Bethe to Cheech and 
Chong), a centerfold (Tweed herself was 
the first Playmate to make the transition 
to celluloid), a Ribald Classic , movie re¬ 
views and record reviews with tapes of 
popular music artists (former Bunny 
Debbie Harry kicked off the first video 
segment with Blondie). 

Playboy expanded its programming, 
adding other types of shows, until it took 
over Escapade in November. The cable 
channel is now The Playboy Channel. 
According to David Lewine, vice-presi¬ 
dent of Playboy Productions, the pro¬ 
gramming will feature regular series such 
as well-known comedians’ private, favor¬ 
ite material, Playmate Aerobics and Massage 
and an adult soap; occasional series such 
as video pictorials of The Girls of. ..; and 
specials such as the Playboy Jazz Festival. 
Films will also be shown. 

Part of the channel’s success depends on 
how it is received by female viewers. “We 


are constantly aware 
that at least half our 
audience is made up 
of women,” one 
Playboy program¬ 
mer notes. “Many 
more features will 
appeal to the female 
viewer of Playboy 
than to the female 
reader,” he says. Pro¬ 
ducers Eddie Ris- 
sien, Don Silverman 
and Michael Trikilis 
will include fiction 
pieces as well as seg¬ 
ments on lifestyle, 
relationships and in¬ 
timacy in order to 
attract female 
viewers. 

Playboy is also 
breaking ground in 
subscription televi¬ 
sion. Beginning in 
the summer of 1981, 
ON TV—an over- 
the-air pay televi¬ 
sion service—has been offering its 600,000 
subscribers the chance to see Playboy on 
video. 

These shows are edited to be less explic¬ 
it than the cable show, but they contain 
the same interviews and centerfold fea¬ 
tures. So far, Los Angeles, Portland, Phoe¬ 
nix, Dallas/Forth Worth, Chicago and 
Miami/Fort Lauderdale residents are 
able to buy the service. Soon other pay- 
television companies will carry the Play¬ 
boy shows in other cities, such as 
Washington, D.C., Boston, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis and Milwaukee. By 1983, 
Playboy expects to have more than 
1,000,000 viewers from cable and sub¬ 
scription services combined. 

But what do you do if you live in 
Philadelphia and you don’t have a cable 
hook up? Not to worry. Enter phase three: 
Buy a video cassette or disc distributed by 
CBS/Fox for your VCR or video-disc 
player. The 70-minute show is issued four 
times a year and contains a blend of 
material from the cable/subscription tele¬ 
vision programs and original material. A 
typical program might have pictorials of 
two to three Playmates, The Girls of ..., 
lifestyles, exotica. Ribald Classics and 
interviews. 

And should you be contemplating a 
move to Tokyo, these tapes will also be 
available abroad. No stranger to foreign 
countries, Playboy is the second most 
recognized brand name in the world, and 
7,000,000 of Playboy’s 27,000,000 readers 
live outside the United States. Foreign 
tapes will eventually include original ma¬ 
terial from abroad. 



Tweed and Tomarken on the set. 













“More channels do not 


necessarily mean 
better television ” 

ty will allow. These networks often include 
WTBS, Cable News Network, USA Net¬ 
work, rock’s MTV and the sports channel, 
ESPN. Basic cable also includes local VHF 
and UHF channels and can include infor¬ 
mation services like AP Newscable, the 
cable system’s own channels, which can 
offer everything from movies to classified 
ads; and public-access channels, whose ex¬ 
istence might be a condition for a cable 
franchise. 

Public access allows members of the com¬ 
munity to create and air their own pro¬ 
grams. It has acquired a reputation as a 
three-ring video circus, and for good rea¬ 
son. “L.A.’s public access is dominated by 
struggling actors and actresses,” says one 
Santa Monica resident. “Sometimes you 
turn it on and there’s a show with poor 
resolution of some woman doing a Tennes¬ 
see Williams routine with a bad Southern 
accent.” Despite the excesses, the talking 
head is the most common genre on public 
access. 

Pay-TV channels such as HBO, Show¬ 
time and The Movie Channel feature re¬ 
cent, uncut movies and specials and are not 
part of basic cable service. On average, a 
subscriber pays $9 extra a month for each 
pay service. In 1981 there were more than 
15,000,000 pay subscriptions, a number 
that had increased almost fourfold over the 
previous three years. Cable subscribers love 
movies and don’t mind paying for them. 
One of the big surprises in cable’s develop¬ 


ment was the discovery that subscribers are 
willing to buy more than one pay service if 
it is offered, even if the predominant enter¬ 
tainment on all the services is often the 
same Burt Reynolds movies. 

More programming channels, however, 
do not necessarily mean better television. 
“All the pay channels stink,” says the Santa 
Monica curmudgeon who receives Galaxy, 
Group W Cable’s four-service pay-TV 
package offered in the L.A. area. “I came 
home late last week from the ABC affiliates 
party and needed a good upbeat movie. So 
I looked and there was a movie called Fifth 
Floor, which I’d never heard of, and The Fan, 
which I didn’t want to watch. Then there 
was The Hand and The Terror Train. You can 
have all four channels and still be bored.” 

“Duplication is frustrating,” says Dave 
Shardelow, an application engineer from 
Cincinnati who subscribes to three pay 
services. “You’d think they’d get it together 
to give you as many choices as possible.” 

Most cable TV viewers at this point are 
frustrated by a lack of choice. They wonder 
why they can’t get all the channels they hear 
so much about. Most old cable systems that 
have not been rebuilt can handle only 12 
channels, which leaves little room for 
extras. It’s only in the “new build” cities 
that channel capacity can be as high as 100. 
The older systems have to be upgraded to 
accommodate all the new pay and basic 
services. In May and June 1982, for in¬ 
stance, The Entertainment Channel—a pay 
service—plus The Weather Channel, Cable 
Health Channel and Satellite News Chan¬ 
nel-all basic services—were launched. 

The idea behind all of this programming 
is something called “narrowcasting.” It’s a 
marketing mogul’s dream concept, and 
cable, with its multiplicity of channels, is 


exactly the right vehicle for programming 
designed to reach a specific audience. 
Warner Amex Satellite Entertainment 
Company’s MTV (Music Television), 
aimed at 12- to 34-year-old rock music fans, 
is the perfect example of narrowcasting. 
This basic service was launched in the 
summer of 1981 and already has 4,500,000 
subscribers. 

There are currently 25 advertiser-sup¬ 
ported basic cable services. It is generally 
felt in the industry that some time in the 
future, probably in the next two or three 
years, there will be a shakeout of these 
networks—as well as some pay-TV net¬ 
works—leaving only the ones the viewers 
truly want to see. 

“There’s a built-in economic contradic¬ 
tion in narrowcasting,” says James Hey- 
worth, president and CEO of HBO. “The 
audience has to be big enough to make 
economic sense for an advertiser. If the 
program content appeals to a very special¬ 
ized and therefore limited audience, the 
advertising revenue is also limited.” 

The Satellite Program Network (SPN), 
which reaches 5,000,000 subscribers with a 
selection of international and lifestyle pro¬ 
grams, no longer carries its audience-specif¬ 
ic programs Studio I, aimed at viewers with 
an interest in Italian programs,and Ireland's 
Eye, a service of Irish programming. Both 
services failed to attract advertisers. Tele- 
france, a service offering French program¬ 
ming, is still carried on SPN. 

“Some basic services will eventually be 
pay services or they won’t be around,” says 
Anthony Hoffman. “CBS Cable as a per¬ 
forming arts channel is a perfect example. 
USA sports will go pay. As we get the big 
new cable systems up and begin to see 
(continued on page 80) 


If you live in an area that has cable, you 
probably know it. You’ve read the head¬ 
lines in the local paper about franchise 
battles, or you’ve visited neighbors who 
have it, or you’ve seen cable company 
trucks around the neighborhood. If you 
move to a new municipality, however, 
you’ll have to check on the availability of 
cable: 

1. Consult with your realtor to see if 
your new home or apartment is in a cable 
area. 

2. Check local newspaper advertise¬ 
ments, since premiums are often given to 
new cable subscribers. 

3. Look in the yellow pages under cable. 

4. Call your local city council and ask if 
cable is available. If there is a franchise 
battle brewing, ask who the participants 
will be and when the choice will be made. 

Providing you do have cable, call the 
local cable company for a consultation. If 
you already know what services you want, 
arrange for an installation appointment. 


The Right Connections 


Generally, this appointment can be made 
within a week, but in large cities, waits of 
up to a month are not uncommon. You 
will be charged an installation fee on the 
spot, and after that you sit back and wait 
for the monthly bills to arrive. 

If your area is wired for cable, it is likely 
the cable company will come to you first. 
Marketing and sophisticated grass-roots 
techniques are becoming as much a part 
of the cable industry as the converter box. 
“There are a few basic ways to reach 
potential subscribers,” says Jim Baker, 
former general manager of American 
Cablevision of Littleton, Colorado, and 
now vice-president, New Business Devel¬ 
opment, at Mile Hi Cablevision. “At 
American Cablevision we had a welcome 
wagon featuring free installation; we put 
ads in the local paper; we got to people 
through other people; we tagged wall 
outlets of new, prewired buildings; and we 
found out where new people were and 
approached them.” 


The door-to-door approach has been 
the most effective in selling cable, espe¬ 
cially selling multiple pay services. The 
salesmen usually advise clients that it’s 
less costly to disconnect services than to 
add on, which will mean another instal¬ 
lation charge. 

In some areas that do not have cable, 
and even in some places that do, you will 
see HBO and other pay services adver¬ 
tised on local television and in the news¬ 
papers. These services usually offer only 
one channel—like HBO—and are called 
STV (subscription television) or MDS 
(multipoint distribution service). They 
are not cable, although the situation is 
confusing, because a few of the same ser¬ 
vices are offered on both cable and STV or 
MDS. STV is an over-the-air broadcast 
signal sent to homes equipped with a 
special antenna. ON Ty SelecTv and 
Wometco Home Theater are distributed 
this way. MDS reaches subscribers via 
microwave signals. 
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The biggest name in little computers 

A DIVISION OF TANDY CORPORATION 


Get an Out-of-this-World Deal 
On My Favorite Color Computer 


Save $ JOO With This 
Incredible Offer 
From Radio Shack! 

“It’s a fantastic deal on an 
exciting entertainer!” Take it 
from Isaac. Now you can save 
$100 on any TRS-80" Color Com¬ 
puter. That means you can get 
our 16K Standard BASIC Color 
Computer, regularly $399.95, for 
only $299.95! Add a pair of joy¬ 
sticks for $24.95 and you can 
play Super Bustout — our excit¬ 
ing action game that’s also 
sale priced at just $19.95 — a 
$10.00 savings! You’ll find the 
TRS-80 Color Computer to be an 
outstanding entertainer and 
educator for the whole family. 


“Just one of many fine com¬ 
puters from Radio Shack.” The 

Color Computer attaches eas¬ 
ily to any TV set. See it today at 
your nearest Radio Shack store, 
Computer Center or participat¬ 
ing dealer. 


“It’s also a very serious, hard 
working computer.” Just plug in 
a handy Program Pak'“ and 
your Color Computer can assist 
you in everything from word 
processing to setting up a fam¬ 
ily budget —even to erecting 
your own electronic filing 
system. 


“Hurry — this fantastic offer 
ends December 31, 1982.” Get 

the $399.95 Standard BASIC 
Color Computer for just $299.95 
— and pay only $19.95 for the 
$29.95 Super Bustout Program 
Pak’“! And save $100 on any 
other TRS-80 Color Computer. 


Isaac Asimov 
Renowned Science and 
Science Fiction Author 
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Attaches with hidden 


recorders, cigarette 


lighters that take 


pictures ... now you 


ames 


can 


By Robin Nelson 


Mhc urge to participate in international counterespionage 
arises as a result of hormonal upwellings in the normal male 
between the ages of eight and ten. In my ow n case, the major 
symptom of these imbalances was (he inordinate amount of 
time 1 spent reading the medium of choice for eight-year- 
old counterspies: the backs of cereal boxes. 

This is how I came to know that placing a glass against the 
wall would permit me to eavesdrop on Nazi spies who were 



staying in the next room at my hotel. Did 
I say just any glass? Actually, the instruc¬ 
tions were quite specific: “Place the water 
tumbler ...” 

I never got to stay in a hotel when I was 
eight. But I did get hold of a perfectly good 
tumbler (via the Sears catalogue) and fre¬ 
quently put it to use at home and around 
the neighborhood. I did not counter any 
spies—but who’s to say that the obvious 
state of readiness on our block wasn’t the 
reason? What I did find, however, were 
scenes of variously edifying and occasion¬ 
ally dramatic content that may have, in 
fact, triggered further hormonal progress. 
Beyond that, I developed an affinity for the 
water tumbler industry. You know it today, 
of course, as security electronics. 

Knowing what I know now, my shopping 
list would be somewhat more extensive 
than it was then. Nearly every prop that 
James Bond has ever slipped into his breast 
pocket can now be had by you and me as an 
actual working instrument. Off the shelf— 
but not cheap. For a feeling of total invul¬ 
nerability—the kind that only hardware 
can inspire—you might have to win the 
state lottery. The problem, you see, is that 
with every intrusive device you learn about, 
a small paranoiac fixation takes root, blos¬ 
soms and eventually forces you to purchase 
the appropriate countermeasure. Hey, 
they’re out there! So, if you’ve had the feeling 
that the people who put microchips in 
burglar alarms and electronic door locks 
could do a lot more interesting stuff on a 
semicustom basis, you are absolutely right. 

Fun is still fun, and we believe novices 
should initially approach the sport at the 
modern equivalent of the water-tumbler 
level. Start with a $399 parabolic (dish) micro¬ 
phone, which you can purchase from Ed¬ 
mund Scientific Co. (101 E. Gloucester 
Pike, Barrington, New Jersey 08007). Ed¬ 
mund tells you that with this beauty you 
can “hear a songbird a half mile away.” But 
we know that’s just code—right, kids? The 
company also mentions that you can hear 
the quarterback’s calls during a football 
game; now we’re getting down to it. 
Friends, with this hand-held dish mike, as 
long as the Nazis keep their windows open 
you don’t even have to check into a hotel. 
Furnished connections allow you to plug 
right into a recorder while monitoring 
those, um, bird calls. 

Intelligence gathering, either for nation¬ 
al survival or personal satisfaction, often 
keeps you out after dark. While shopping 
Edmund, therefore, also look into the com¬ 
pany’s night-vision equipment. It offers The 
Find-R-Scope— with its own infrared illumi¬ 
nation source—which operates from a 12- 
volt automotive battery. Only $1095. Per¬ 
sonally, I’d* opt for the $2395 Second 
Generation Light System, which multiplies 
available light 25,000 times. You won’t 
need an illumination source (which can be 
embarrassing if someone else is looking 
back at you with an infrared scope). At this 
level of sophistication, you’re right where 
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the military was only a little more than a 
year ago. 

Night-vision binoculars, another military 
favorite, are available for about $6000 to 
$8000 from CCS Communication Control 
(633 Third Ave., New York, New York 
10017). These strap to your head, leaving 
your hands free to drive a fast car, navigate a 
small boat or even land a plane in pitch 
darkness without telltale lights. Why any¬ 
one would want to do that, I can’t imagine, 
but the option is yours. 

While the above are electro-optical in¬ 
struments, made like fine cameras, there is 



These Rearoscope 360° vision eyeglass¬ 
es ($145, from ESC) offer a middle-tech 
view of the espionage world. Prescrip¬ 
tion lenses are available so you can see 
what you’re spying on. 


one purely optical device—which, actually, 
is a camera—worth mentioning in the same 
context. The SC5000 Lighter Camera, sold by 
an outfit called Electronic Security Coun¬ 
termeasures, or ESC (341 W 45th St., New 
York, New York 10036), is a camera built 
inside a working butane cigarette lighter. 
At $150, you have to have this, right? So 
what if you look really strange whipping 
your still-warm lighter up to your eye after 
lighting her smoke? It’s the kind of gesture 
that says you’re someone to be reckoned 
with. (If you’re intent on getting clandes¬ 
tine snapshots, use ASA 80, 100 or 400 
Minox film and make sure you sit at a table 
full of smokers.) 

ESC also sells an attache case with a con¬ 
cealed modified cassette tape recorder and a 
supersensitive mike that operates on rechar¬ 
geable batteries to provide for 12 hours of 
surreptitious recording of conversations up 
to 40 feet away. Choose among pushing the 
engraved nameplate, dialing a combina¬ 
tion lock or turning the handle to operate 
the unit. A nice touch, those options, but, 
frankly, the attache may soon be an antique. 

Until about a year ago, you could feel 


reasonably secure trucking around a con¬ 
cealed tape recorder. Radio transmitters 
(bugs), even low-powered ones, have always 
been susceptible to detection with sensing 
equipment. But now even recorders can be 
tracked down with miniature detectors. 
CCS made its mark initially with foolproof 
bug and wiretapping detection gear. And 
now, for $1300, the company will let you 
have a cigarette-pack-sized tape recorder de¬ 
tector— ask for the TRD 009. Like the antibug 
devices, it lights up to indicate a recorder’s 
presence in the vicinity. In moving around 
the room, you illuminate in sequence a row 
of small lights on the unit as you get closer 
to the recorder. Obviously, this is the perfect 
vest-pocket accessory for your next trip to 
the Oval Office. 

CCS is the most active concern working 
the paranoia side of security systems in the 
U.S. Its vice-president and chief tinkerer is 
Carmine Pellosie. His office wall is covered 
with certificates attesting to his expertise in 
everything from karate to the administra¬ 
tion of polygraph tests. Pellosie conveys the 
essential aura necessary for dealing in the 
Bond market: Never underestimate an ad¬ 
versary’s capacity for the sinister. 

For instance: You wouldn’t necessarily 
want lights blinking or bells ringing, all 
over your body, in the presence of someone 
who has secretly bugged you, right? So CCS 
offers the EJ 6 ($1000), a small bug detector 
you can slip in your pocket; it softly and 
silently vibrates when activated. You’ll 
know if your conversation is being record¬ 
ed. Just spend a little time beforehand 
practicing a straight face and a smile. An¬ 
other item: a security attache case. Under¬ 
neath the handle is a ring you slip on your 
finger; should the attache be “snatched,” 
the ring comes free and an alarm goes 
off—but not right away. If it did the snatcher 
might just shoot you. This model has a 
six-second lag, so you have plenty of time to 
run the other way. Yours for $600 to $10,000, 
depending on what you want inside the case. 

Of course, a number of people with justi¬ 
fiable security problems tend to worry 
about telephones, and CCS has a full line of 
nifty hardware to ease these qualms. Their 
ultimate telephone analyzer, the TA 2000 
($10,000), performs 19 separate tests on up 
to 25 wire pairs in phone circuits around 
the world. Not only does it register any 
wiretaps, but it also pinpoints them up to 
50,000 feet away. Just think of it this way—it 
gives you a nine-mile radius of clues to the 
whereabouts of enemy tappers. 

Of course, if taps really scare you, you can 
always scramble your phone conversation. 
You can even spell out written messages 
over normal phone lines. The top-of-the- 
line model is the CCS Secui^A-Call SL 50. It looks 
like a notepad with a phone cradle at¬ 
tached. It is. You write a message on the 
paper surface in your own handwriting; it’s 
picked up by pressure-sensitive circuitry, 
coded and then sent to the other end, where 
a stylus faithfully forges your John Han¬ 
cock. You realize, of course, that you can 





International intrigue just isn’t as much fun without these sophisticated toys for today’s urbane guerrilla. Top, the TRD-009 tape 
recorder detector, which comes disguised as a book ($1300 from CCS). You can use that to find an ESC attache case (center) with a 
concealed, modified Panasonic cassette recorder ($495 to $700, depending on other accessories). Finally the Slr50B (below), a 
keypad version of the SL-50 telephone scrambler ($1000 from CCS). 


now be in New York and sign a bank draft in 
London. The implications of this little 
gizmo are just beginning to be explored, 
but its $1000 price will no doubt limit the 
explorers. It is, however, absolutely tap- 
proof. 

The market for sophisticated security 


devices and their ability to impress a grate¬ 
ful clientele are such that CCS has expand¬ 
ed into everything from bullet-proofing kits 
for your Mercedes (including window glass) 
to Burberry raincoats lined with a layer of 
Kevlar body armor. The world of Bond is 
now clearly the stuff of commerce; the CCS 


catalogue has even been translated into 
French, Spanish and Arabic. 

But, as far as I know, no government on 
earth is in possession of a totally reliable 
countermeasure to the water tumbler. 

Q 
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GETTING HOOKED 

(continued from page 75) 

Nielsen numbers, the advertisers will drop 
some services and pick up others. We’ll see 
services cutting back from 24 hours to 12 
hours a day.” 

Meanwhile, new cable services are con¬ 
tinually being announced, though at a 
much less frenzied pace than they were two 
years ago. Because of the cost, only a small 
percentage of the services announced actu¬ 
ally reaches subscribers. For a service such 
as The Entertainment Channel or The 
Weather Channel to reach a cable sub¬ 
scriber, a satellite transponder has to be 
acquired by the programmer. A tran¬ 
sponder, which is the channel on the satel¬ 
lite that retransmits the signal sent from 
Earth, is a much sought-after commodity 
in the space-age world of cable. Stockpiling 
transponder channels—there are only 24 
per satellite—is a common practice. In 1981 
RCA auctioned channels on its new satel¬ 
lite at Sotheby Parke Bernet and garnered a 
record lease price of $90.1 million for seven 
transponders. The FCC later nullified the 
unprecedented auction, but RCA was al¬ 
lowed to lease each transponder for a flat 
fee—$13,000,000 apiece. 

• 

There’s nothing that Hollywood likes 
better than a deal. And, these days, there’s 
nothing Hollywood likes better than cable 
and its seemingly infinite number of show¬ 
cases for films. The future for Hollywood 
movies is pay-per-view, a term that reso¬ 
nates with increased profits: Each time a 
cable subscriber selects a movie, a sports 
event or a concert, he is charged for it. 
Pay-per-view is one of the reasons MCA and 
Paramount Pictures have become owners, 
along with Time Inc., of the basic service 
USA Cable Network. And it’s the reason 
ABC and Getty’s sports network, ESPN, 
have undertaken a venture for pay-per-view 
sporting events. 

ABC is the most active player in all of 
these new deals. In addition to the ESPN 
venture, it is involved in two services 
through a joint venture with Hearst 
(ARTS, a basic cultural cable service, and 
Daytime, a basic cable service for women). 
It is also in a partnership with Group W’s 
Satellite News Channel, consisting of two 
services: a 24-hour headline service similar 
to the concept of all-news radio and an 
in-depth 24-hour news service to debut in 
early 1983. In addition, ABC has an¬ 
nounced two brand-new deals: a joint ven¬ 
ture with Cox Cable for a full range of 
services, including programming, interac¬ 
tive services, video games and pay-per-view 
events; and a noncable venture called 
Home View Network, which will transmit 
films and other programs to homes 
equipped with a video-cassette recorder 
and a decoder. ABC’s affiliates, which have 
generally been very unhappy about ABC’s 
cable ventures, will get $1 per subscriber 
from ABC for distributing the signal. 

“ABC’s joint ventures are an easy way for 
the network to tap the knowledge of all 
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M*A*S*H used to be 


seen once a week on 


CBS. With cable , 
you can catch it 
five times a day. 

those people who might represent compe¬ 
tition,” says Anthony Hoffman. “The net¬ 
work will make maximum use of the 
contacts it makes, and when the time comes, 
will do it alone. It will eventually dominate 
pay sports and pay movies and will be a 
major factor in ad-supported networks.” 

Joint ventures between large entertain¬ 
ment companies are becoming a necessity 
because of the huge capital expenditures 
and the risks involved. These new alliances 
are, according to HBO’s James Heyworth, 
“symptomatic of the fact that there are 
going to be very significant investments 
and developmental spending in the cable 
networking businesses; it’s going to be a 
very competitive environment.” 

Pay-per-view sports and movies are pos¬ 
sible only if a cable system has what is called 
an “addressable converter,” which allows a 
cable operator to send a program—a movie, 
a sports event, a concert—to only those 
subscribers who have requested it and then 
to charge them for it. The most successful 
pay-per-view event to date was the Gerry 
Cooney/Larry Holmes fight in June 1982, 
which grossed a whopping $50,000,000 in 
one night. 

Twentieth Century-Fox is the studio most 
vocal about pay-per-view. It is almost cer¬ 
tain that pay-per-view will be in the studio’s 
plans. “Pay-per-view will be a way of life,” 
says Steve Roberts, president of Twentieth 
Century-Fox Telecommunications. At Fox, 
the word is that by 1990 almost every cable 
home will have pay-per-view capability. 

Two-way interactivity, 100-plus channel 
systems, dozens of satellite-delivered net¬ 
works, pay-per-view. The future seems lim¬ 
itless. But there is a grim specter that hangs 
over cable’s go-go years: it’s the specter of 
AT&T, Ma Bell. 

The first cable tidal wave came in the 
form of entertainment programs. The next 
wave will be information services, services 
that the cable companies want to carry on 
their own systems. Sophisticated videotext 
systems, the generic term for printed infor¬ 
mation services on a TV screen, are being 
developed by Time Inc. and can provide 
thousands of pages of information and 
graphics. CBS will be experimenting with a 
videotext system as soon as it can acquire a 
cable system, and this fall it will be con¬ 
ducting a videotext test with AT&T in¬ 
volving 200 homes in Ridgewood, New 
Jersey. CBS will provide the software con¬ 
tent, AT&T the hardware, including home 
terminals. It is easy to see that AT&T, with 


its vast two-way network in place, would 
be a likely carrier of information services'. 

So AT&T waits and plans its future. 
Fiber optics, which allows pulses of light to 
be sent through strands of glass fibers, is 
being perfected at Bell Labs. Fiber optics 
offers an excellent vehicle for two-way com¬ 
munication, and is a much more efficient 
means of transmission than the copper 
wires used in today’s cable systems. “The 
guy who gets fiber optics into your house 
owns your house,” says Irving Kahn, an 
outspoken cable pioneer who founded Tele¬ 
prompter, now Group W Cable. 

“Direct broadcast satellites, Ma Bell and 
fiber optics could alter the whole thing,” 
says Bill Behanna, director of press rela¬ 
tions for the A. C. Nielsen Company. Last 
spring the FCC gave the nod—subject to 
final approval some time next year at an 
international conference—to satellite-to- 
home TV transmission, known as Direct 
Broadcast Satellite (DBS). The service 
could be a boon to rural dwellers not served 
by cable companies. It will also service 
some urban areas that may never get a cable 
system. 

• 

Until now, cable TV programming has 
been largely an outgrowth of what we’ve 
seen on commercial television over the 
years, only there’s more of it. It’s as if each 
programming idea developed by network 
television—a talk show, the news, a comedy 
special, even the weather—had been ex¬ 
posed to radiation and emerged as some 
huge, mutant version of its original form 
when it became a cable channel. What was 
once a two-minute weather spot has grown 
into a 24-hour channel. The hit TV show 
M*A*S*H used to be merely a prime-time 
show seen once a week on CBS. With cable, 
M*A*S*H can be seen up to five times a 
day, with all the superstations and local 
independent stations carrying it. 

Warner Amex Satellite Entertainment 
Company reports that it will produce over 
22,000 hours of programming this year. 
And they’re not the only ones producing— 
and planning. 

In fact, the feeling in the cable industry 
today is one of restrained joyousness—it’s 
the delicious restraint of delayed gratifica¬ 
tion, tempered by the knowledge that as 
cable grows, the rules could change and 
competitors—particularly AT&T and DBS 
—could mount strong challenges. Once the 
province of small-time operators, cable TV 
is now in the hands of our savviest corpor¬ 
ate princes. They are designing the new 
television, and although at times it looks a 
lot like the old television, the stakes are high 
and the potential for growth is enormous. 
“It's what the movie business is supposed to 
be like" says Robert DiMatteo, a contribut¬ 
ing editor to CableVision, the cable in¬ 
dustry’s leading trade magazine. “There’s a 
vitality, a vulgarity of showmanship and a 
sky’s-the-limit atmosphere on the inside.” 

B 


AP NewsCable 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 4,700,000 
Start-up date: June 1965 
Parent company. The Associated Press 
Headquarters: New York, New York 
Programming: Data channel features Associat¬ 
ed Press news stories printed on the screen... 
international and national news...state and 
local news from separate feeds...extensive 
financial news, sports scores, stock listings. 


ARTS 

Schedule: 9:00 pm. -midnight, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 7,500,000 
Start-up date: April 1981 
Parent company: Hearst/ABC Video Services 
Headquarters: New York, New York 
Programming: Cultural service now in transi¬ 
tion... recent shift to original productions: 
Joseph Papp’s production of The Dance and the 
Railroad , new plays by David Mamet, Alvin 
Ailey American Dance Theater... conversa- 



Culture on coble: Alvin Ailey Dancers 


tion show with Studs Terkel and Calvin Tril¬ 
lin... Mobil Showcase Theater features plays 
such as Sean O’Casey’s The Plough and the 
Stars. .. profiles of Joan Sutherland, Lotte 
Lenya, Andrew Wyeth... permanent host/ 
interviewer is Gene Klavan. 


Black Entertainment Television (BET) 

Schedule: 8:00 p.m.-2:00 a.m., 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 9,800,000 
Start-up date: January 1980 
Parent company: Black Entertainment Televi¬ 
sion 

Headquarters: Washington, D.C. 

Programming: Black-oriented movies, sports, 
music...one of the first services designed for 
a specific audience.. .features movies {Which 
Way Is Up? with Richard Pryor), docu- 
dramas {King: From Montgomery to Memphis, 
about Martin Luther King)...college bas¬ 
ketball, football and tennis.. .amateur and 
professional boxing... Video Soul with acts 
such as the Commodores... plus Bobby Jones 
Gospel Show. 


Cable Health Network 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 4,000,000 
Start-up date: June 1982 

Parent company: Cable Health Network, an af¬ 
filiate of Viacom International 
Headquarters: New York, New York 
Programming: Programs on nutrition, how to 
keep fit... variety of discussion formats, par¬ 
ticipants often include experts... shows are 


Bask Services 


designed for every age group, with specific 
segments for different groups (“Getting 
Older, Feeling Younger”)... science pro¬ 
grams, exercise programs, medical programs 
(addressing behavior modification, rising 
cost of health care, etc.)... Dr. Art Ulene, the 
Today show’s resident health expert, is chair¬ 
man of the network. 

Cable News Network 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 14,000,000 
Start-up date: June 1980 

Parent company: Turner Broadcasting System 
Headquarters: Atlanta, Georgia 
Programming: Pioneer cable effort from show¬ 
man/luminary Ted Turner... first service of 
its kind, considered such a good idea that it is 
now facing competition from monolithic 
ABC/Westinghouse enterprise, Satellite 
News Channel...although CNN is uneven, 
sometimes endless and sometimes a little am¬ 
ateurish, it is the favorite cable service of 
many, including Fidel Castro... much of the 
day devoted to breaking news, with headline 
stories reported at the top of the hour...has 
been credited with being there first on many 
stories, including the Reagan assassination 
attempt.. .feature programs interspersed 
throughout the day, including Sports Tonight, 
Moneyline (economic news, Wall Street com¬ 
mentary), Freeman Reports (with interviewer 
Sandi Freeman), Mike Douglas People Now (an 
Entertainment Tomght-lype show)... to compete 
with Satellite News Channel’s headline ser¬ 
vice, Turner started companion service 
CNN2, which features round-the-clock news 
stories; it has 1,300,000 subscribers. 

CBN Cable 

(Christian Broadcasting Network) 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 17,400,000 
Start-up date: September 1981 (in new format) 
Parent company: Christian Broadcasting 
Headquarters: New York, New York 
Programming: Gradual shift from religious pro¬ 
gramming to family programming... pro¬ 
grams include The Home Magazine Show, the 
soap opera Another Life, game shows, National 
Geographic series, college football. 

C-SPAN 

(Cable Satellite Public Affairs Network) 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 

Number of subscribers: 11,000,000 

Start-up date: March 1979 

Parent company: Cable Satellite Public Affairs 

Headquarters: Washington, D.C. 

Programming: Live coverage of the House of 
Representatives sessions... feature coverage 
of Congressional and Senate committee 
hearings, events at the National Press Club, 
public policy events.. .call-in shows... might 
have to seek advertising time. 

Daytime 

Schedule: 1:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m., Monday 
through Friday 
Number of subscribers: 6,000,000 
Start-up date: March 1982 
Parent company: Hearst/ABC 
Headquarters: New York, New York 
Programming: Women’s programming {Dr. Lee 
Salk Talks with Teenagers, Fitness/Exercise with 
Diana Nyad,y«j/ Good Cooking with Julia 
Child).. .co-anchors are crisp and profession¬ 
al. . .very much of the Phil Donahue school of 
programming, with topical and self-help 
point of view... unlike many other new basic 


services, Daytime has had a decent time of it 
on Madison Avenue. 

ESPN (Entertainment & Sports 
Programming Network) 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 17,000,000 
Start-up date: September 1979 
Parent company: Getty Oil 
Headquarters: Bristol, Connecticut 
Programming: Professional, collegiate and am¬ 
ateur sports, 24 hours a day.. .all major sports 
except major league baseball, NFL football 
and NHL hockey.. .college basketball, in¬ 
cluding the NCAA playoffs, NBA basketball, 
Davis Cup tennis, some PGA golf, NASL 
soccer, auto racing, polo, Thursday Night 
boxing, Australian rules football... NFL 
draft, various interview and magazine for¬ 
mat shows day and night.. .supplementary 
coverage from ABC of footage network 
sometimes can’t find time for, such as cham¬ 
pionship figure-skating competition in its 
entirety... ESPN beginning to bid aggres¬ 
sively for big sports events.. .will be helped 
with new ABC deal providing for pay-sports 
service. 

Modern Satellite Network (MSN) 

Schedule: 10:00 a.m. -1:00 p.m., Monday 
through Friday 
Number of subscribers: 4,700,000 
Start-up date: January 1979 
Parent company: Modern Talking Picture Ser¬ 
vice, Inc. 

Headquarters: New York, New York 
Programming: Primarily women’s program¬ 
ming... includes The Home Shopping Show, 
which has given the new term “infomercial,” 
part talk show-part commercial, a home... 
Telefrance in the Morning, the French culture 
channel of cable, featuring French films and 
TV programs...other lifestyle programs. 

MTV (Music Television) 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 4,500,000 
Start-up date: August 1981 
Parent company: Warner Amex Satellite Enter¬ 
tainment Company 
Headquarters: New York, New York 
Programming: A semiprogressive version of 
AOR (Album-Oriented Rock) radio station 
on cable... rock video clips treated as singles, 
played over and over again with VJs (video 
jockeys) identifying clips and bantering... 
artists include The Rolling Stones, The 
Go-Go’s, Paul McCartney, Blondie, Kim 
Carnes, Nick Lowe, Devo, Rod Stewart, 
Styx, Pat Benatar, .38 Special.. .clips provid¬ 
ed by the record companies... live or taped 
concerts on weekends.. .rock movies... the 
biggest criticism leveled against MTV— 
concept of a cable rock radio station takes 
precedence over all, often precluding inno¬ 
vation.. . in stereo... named a “product of the 
year” by Fortune magazine. 

Nickelodeon 

Schedule: 8:00 a.m. -9:00 p.m., 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 7,700,000 
Start-up date: April 1979 

Parent company: Warner Amex Satellite Enter¬ 
tainment Company 
Headquarters: New York, New York 
Programming: Variety of programs for children 
and teenagers, such as Pinwheel, a popular 
show for preschoolers, featuring puppets; 
What Will They Think of Next?, a science show; 
Livewire, an innovative talk show for teens; 
Reggie Jackson’s World of Sports; You Can’t Do That 
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on Television , a comedy show; Kids’ Writes, im¬ 
provisations of kids’ letters; The Tomorrow Peo¬ 
ple\ a science-fiction series...plus films. 

Satellite News Channel 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
A umber of subscribers: 2,600,000 
Start-up date: June 1982 

Parent company: ABC Video Enterprises; Group 
W Satellite 

Headquarters: Stamford, Connecticut 
Programming: Modeled on the all-news radio 
station WINS...national news stories present¬ 
ed in 18- minute rotation... five-minute region¬ 
al inserts.. .first real challenge to led Turner’s 
cable news empire, and he responded with 
similar CNN2...huge financial resources be¬ 
hind the venture, with each partner putting in 
550,000,000.. .vast resources of ABC’s news de¬ 
partment do not hurt either, contributing 3200 
news persons.. .second service, Channel 2, to 
debut in early 1983, will present longer news 
stories, documentaries, features, interviews. 

Satellite Program Network (SPN) 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 5,000,000 
Start-up date: January 1979 
Parent company: Satellite Program Network 
Headquarters: Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Programming: International programming and 
lifestyle shows, classic movies and old TV 
series...The UN of satellite networks, it in¬ 
cludes Telefrance and Hello Jerusalem.. .Telefrance 
features classic French movies (Les Enfants Ter- 
ribles), plays and French lessons.. .there is a 
block of business features on real estate and 
financing... lifestyle programs include aero¬ 
bic-dance instruction, antiques, fishing, baby 
care.. .The Nikki Haskell Show... The Shopping 
Game. 

The SIN Television Network 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 24,650,000 
Start-up date: September 1976 
Parent company: SIN, Inc. 

Headquarters: New York, New York 
Programming: All programs in Spanish... 


in Face Dances, Sympathy for the Devil), concerts, 
profiles of rock groups. New Wave 
Theatre...USA “Daytime” features lifestyle 
programs ( Alive and Well and Are You Anybody?, 
starring spouses and children of celebri¬ 
ties). .. movies.. .Coronation Street, a British soap 
opera formerly on PBS.. .English Channel, pro¬ 
grams mostly from Britain and Canada, in¬ 
cluding This is Noel Coward, narrated by Sir 
John Gielgud... plays.. .City Lights, an enter¬ 
tainment interview show ...Calliope segment 



Music on cable: Elton John 


features films and cartoons for children.. .with 
new corporate owners Time Inc., Paramount 
and MCA, watch for pay-per-view changes. 

The Weather Channel 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 5,000,000 
Start-up date: May 1982 

Parent company: Landmark Communications 
Headquarters: Atlanta, Georgia 
Programming: All weather, all the time...sub¬ 
scribers will know what their local weather is 
within five minutes of tuning in... national 
and regional weather forecasts...one-minute 
features include specific weather information 

for farmers, skiers, pilots, et al _one-minute 

features called “Neat Stuff” on nature folklore, 
TV meteorology, natural disasters, cloud for¬ 
mations... brainchild of John Coleman, 
weatherman of ABC’s Good Morning America. 



Sports on cable: The New York Rangers 


movies, sports, variety shows, Novelas (soap 
operas), a national news show. ..in process of 
upgrading service with elaborate period-cos¬ 
tume dramas in mini-series format... major 
productions from Spanish television. 


USA Cable Network 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 11,000,000 
Start-up date: April 1980 

Parent Companies: Time Inc., Paramount, MCA 
Headquarters: Glen Rock, New'Jersey 
Programming: Wide assortment of programming 
on this increasingly popular network.. .sports 
include some Rangers home games, Monday 
Night NHL hockey (exclusive rights), Thurs¬ 
day Night NBA basketball... some Major 
League baseball games and sports talk 
shows.. .Night Flight, a hip late-night rock pro¬ 
gram features films (The TAM I Show, The Who 
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WGN 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 6,600,000 
Start-up date: November 1978 
Parent company: Tribune Broadcasting Inc. 
Headquarters: Chicago, Illinois 
Programming: A “superstation,” i.e.,a local inde¬ 
pendent station transmitted by satellite... now 
called “The Chicago Superchannel”.. .Chica¬ 
go Cubs baseball, old Hollywood movies. Bulls 
basketball.. .old sitcoms... neWs.. .exclusive 
signing of Chicago film critics Roger Ebert 
and Gene Siskel for a new show. At the Movies. 
(The two recently departed the PBS show 
Sneak Previews.) 

WOR 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 4,000,000 
Start-up date: April 1978 

Parent company: RKO General (Eastern Micro- 
wave transmits signal) 

Headquarters: New’ York, New York 
Programming: Station in the throes of contro¬ 
versy: Mets games it carries are raising ques¬ 
tion of copyright liability in the U.S. District 
Court...lost its transponder to Cable Health 
network...future of this superstation uncer¬ 
tain... .carries the popular Benny Hill Show, 
movies, sports (Mets, Knicks, Nets, plus Is¬ 
landers and Rangers away games). 

WTBS 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 22,000,000 


Start-up date: December 1976 
Parent company: Turner Broadcasting Service 
Headquarters: Atlanta, Georgia 
Programming: Called “The Superstation”.. .Ted 
Turner’s brilliant idea of putting a local UHF 
station on satellite and distributing it to cable 
systems around the country.. .features Atlanta 
team home games, classic Hollywood movies 
and festivals: John Wayne Week, Dean Martin 
& Jerry Lew'is Week, William Holden 
Week... more and more original programming, 
including Nice People, about unsung 
heroes...the usual syndicated TV shows, in¬ 
cluding Sanford and Son, All in the Family, The 
I 'ndersea World of Jacques Cousteau, make The 
Superstation a great favorite.. .acquired rights 
to 38 NCAA football games. 

Pay-TV Services 

Bravo 

Schedule: 8:00 p.m.-6:00 a.m., 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 56,800 
Start-up date: December 1980 
Parent company: Rainbow Programming Ser¬ 
vices 

Headquarters: Woodbury, New York 
Programming: The first “cultural” pay ser¬ 
vice.. .continues to try to find itself... lately, 
more of an emphasis on foreign and classic 
movies, including Bergman’s The Magic Flute, 
Truffaut’s Small Change, plus La Cage aux Folles, 
Cutter's Way, Woody Allen Film Festival.. .cul¬ 
tural events include The Y Chamber Sym¬ 
phony, Bolshoi Ballet, ongoing jazz festival, 
Cleveland Orchestra and a production of A ida 
in the Roman arena of Verona. 

Cinemax 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 1,500,000 
Start-up date: August 1980 
Parent company: Time Inc. 

Headquarters: New York, New York 
Programming: Resoundingly successful, all¬ 
movie companion service to HBO...possible 
to take only Cinemax in systems that offer it, 
though most subscribers take HBO or both 
HBO and Cinemax.. .offers classic films (North 
by Northwest, The Four Hundred Blows, Amarcord), 
cult films (Jimi Hendrix, Outrageous!, The Hitch- 



Movies on cable: Mommie Dearest 


hikers. It's Alive) and films that have been or will 
be on HBO’s schedule. 

The Entertainment Channel 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: unavailable at press time 
Start-up date: June 1982 

Parent company: Rockefeller Center Cable, Inc., 
RCA Cable Inc. 

Headquarters: New York, New York 
Programming: Newest major pay-TV service... 
offers “classy” entertainment.. .a glossy mix¬ 
ture of plays, movies, specials and offerings 
from the BBC in exclusive deal.. .agreement 
with RKO/Nederlander Productions gives 






rights to plays, including Sweeney Todd', I Do I Do, 
Lena Horne: The Lady and Her Music... other plays 
presented: Pippin, Piaf Candida with Joanne 
Woodward, the Guthrie Theater’s production 
of A Christmas Carol, Dickens’ Great Expectations 
from the BBC.. .specials include An Evening 
with Dudley Moore ... films: The Boat Is Full, Best 
Boy... 130-part family series, The Animal Express, 
including scenes from the San Diego zoo. 

GalaVision 

Schedule: 1:00 p.m. to 2:00 a.m., Sunday through 
Thursday; 24 hours a day, Friday and Saturday 
Number of subscribers: 100,000 
Start-up date: October 1979 
Parent company: SIN, Inc. 

Headquarters: New York, New York 
Programming: The Spanish HBO... movies, vari¬ 
ety shows, Novelas (soap operas), all in Span¬ 
ish.. .sporting events: live boxing, soccer, jai 
alai, bullfighting.. .GalaVision producing 
more of its own programs, including a behind- 
the-scenes sports program... Fernando Valen¬ 
zuela featured in one program. 

Home Box Office 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 9,000,000 
Start-up date: November 1972 
Parent company: Time Inc. 

Headquarters: New York, New York 
Programming: Grandaddy of pay-TV combines 
recent, uncut Hollywood films and specials in 
a slick entertainment package.. .now doing 
made-for-pay-TV films...seeks exclusivity for 
movies it carries.. .recent movies included Fort 
Apache, The B r onx; Raging Bull; Altered States; At¬ 
lantic City .. .“Standing Room Only” highlights 
performers in concert; for this year’s coup, 
Simon and Garfunkel: The Concert in the Park, HBO 
paid a reported SI ,000,000... documenta¬ 
ries.. . Time Was , hosted by Dick Cavett.. .wide 
array of sports programming, including title 
fights, Sports Illustrated: The First 25 Years. 

HTN Plus (Home Theater Network) 

Schedule: 4:00 p.m. -4:00 a.m., 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 155,000 
Start-up date: September 1977 as HTN, March 
1982 as HTN Plus 

Parent company: Westinghouse Broadcasting and 
Cable Company 
Headquarters: Portland, Maine 
Programming: Family-oriented pay-TV chan¬ 
nel... recently expanded schedule includes 
“The Travel Channel,” featuring travelogues 
of British Columbia, California, Paris, Virgin 
Islands, etc., with various contests in which 
viewers can win trips.. .films include standard, 
albeit G/PG pay-TV movies: Tess, Breaker Mor- 
ant, My Bodyguard, Xanadu, Any Which Way You 
Can, The Competition. 

The Movie Channel 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 2,200,000 
Start-up date: December 1977 
Parent company: Warner Amex Satellite Enter¬ 
tainment Company 
Headquarters: New York, New York 
Programming: Movies only.. .recent Hollywood 
fare (Mommie Dearest, Tess, S.O.B., Altered States, 
Blow Out , Eyewitness, The Postman Always Rings 
Twice) plus more adventurous choices of cult 
films and obscure titles (Roadie, Who'll Stop the 
Rain, The Kids Are Alright, Lenny )...has many 
movies a month or two before the competi¬ 
tion... films well packaged under rubrics “The 
Week of Intrigue,” “The Elvis Weekend,” 
“Summer Chiller Week,” “Traveling Through 
Time Week”... but industry feeling is this spe¬ 
cial packaging and movies-only schedule is not 
exploited in marketing of channel... this ser¬ 
vice should be strengthened by the three stu¬ 


dios that have recently bought into the 
channel: Paramount Pictures, MCA, Inc. and 
Warner Bros. 

The Playboy Channel (Escapade) 

Schedule: 8:00 p.m. -6:00 a.m., 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 240,116 
Start-up date: September 1980 
Parent company: Rainbow Programming Ser¬ 
vices, Playboy Enterprises 
Headquarters: Woodbury, New York 
Programming: Playboy programming emerged 
on Escapade after joint venture agreement... 
Playboy magazine of cable, a literal translation 
includes videoized Playmate of the Month, 
interviews (with Bo and John Derek, Jake and 
Vikki La Motta, Art Buchwald, Gore Vidal), 
The Playboy Advisor, Ribald Classics...host¬ 
ed by former Playmate Shannon Tweed and 
Peter Tomarken.. .uncut, R-rated films, in¬ 
cluding Emmanuelle, Vanessa, Pretty Baby, Fairy 
Tales. ..something-for-everyone format in¬ 
cludes music and stand-up comedy.. .striving 
for mix of magazine’s intellectual side and its 
more titillating side. 

Showtime 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 3,100,000 
Start-up date: July 1976 

Parent company: Viacom International, Group W 
Cable 

Headquarters: New York, New York 


Programming: Recent Hollywood films (Stripes, 
For Your Eyes Only, Blow Out) with a little sexier 
late-night fare (The Stud, Hollywood High, Squeeze 
Play) under “After Hours” banner.. .comedy 
programming includes old syndicated retreads 
(Jonathan Winters), made for Showtime series 
called Bizarre, which stars talented John Byner 
in sophomoric skits.. .“Broadway on Show¬ 
time” is critically acclaimed and well pro¬ 
duced (Look Back in Anger, The Country Girl, The 
Gin Game).. .often taken with HBO, with which 
it is constantly compared, when both are of¬ 
fered.. .Showtime has recently gone into the 
black, one of the few cable networks to do so. 

Spotlight 

Schedule: 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Number of subscribers: 350,000 
Start-up date: May 1981 

Parent companies: Cablevision, Cox Cable Com¬ 
munications, Storer Cable Communications, 
Tele-Communications Inc., Times Mirror 
Cable Television 

Headquarters: Santa Monica, California 
Programming: Fare similar to other big pay-TV 
networks: uncut recent films {Tess, Stir Crazy, 
The Final Conflict) and classic films {King of 
Kings, Clark Gable film festival).. .because this 
network is owned by some of the biggest cable 
operators, it will be interesting to see if this 
service will be competitive. 

Q 
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The ALLSOP 3 
cassette deck 
cleaner... 
recommended 
by YAMAHA. 



The makers of high quality Yamaha audio products, 
like the K-960 cassette deck, know that abrasive dry 
cleaning methods can damage their precision tape 
heads. That’s why they recommend ALLSOP 3. 
Yamaha knows the patented, center wiper maintains 
a constant and complete swabbing action across the 
entire tape head. Moistened with a specially formu¬ 
lated solution, the virgin wool pads lift oxide and other 
residue that distort sound quality. Plus, the two outer 
cartridges clean components of dirt that can ruin val¬ 
uable cassettes by snarling and “eating" the tape. 

l ALLSOP 3 and Yamaha. Two big 
, names in audio quality, two 
great partners for the best 
sound around. 



World Leaders In Fidelity Cleaning. 


ALLSOP 



ALLSOP, INC. 

P.O. Box 23, Bellingham, WA 98227 U.S.A. (206) 734-9090 Telex 15-2101 Allsop BLH 


ME AND MY COMPUTER 

(continued from page 41) 

according to the charming vernacular, can “crash”), but by 
following instructions step by step I learn a bit more each time. 

My skill, however, has not yet reached the point where I can get 
the computer to do useful work for me—such as designing a 
custom-made program to handle my finances. (Of course, after 
buying a computer, I don’t have much of a bank account any¬ 
more.) I specialize in simple commands—to square all the num¬ 
bers from 20 to 30, for example. Almost before my fingers finish 
typing the command, it’s done! True, in my casual travels around 
the neighborhood, I receive very few requests to square the 
numbers from 20 to 30, but it’s nice to be prepared. 

Games. They are the secret reason every man buys a computer. (If 
LC is any example, women regard computer games, and males 
who play them, as slightly less despicable than cockroaches.) I have 
a permanent chess companion in a program called Sargon II, 
which sometimes thinks for a while between moves but which can 
play at near-master’s level. And if you want your imagination to 
run wild, there are “adventure” games. Some are elaborate fantasy 
quests, the object being an accumulation of all kinds of treasure; 
one game called Softporn Adventure involves the seduction of 
three women. (An improper response on the keyboard can result in 
a message on the screen telling you you’re castrated.) My personal 
favorite is Castle Wolfenstein, where I play an Allied prisoner held 
captive in a Nazi castle. As I confront the guards, they cry “Halt!” 
and if I slip away from them they call me “Schweinhund!” For all my 
hours of play, I have yet to escape from Castle Wolfenstein. Unlike 
arcade games, home computer games sometimes take days of play 
to complete, but you can always save a game and pick it up where 
you left off. 

Data banks. There are excellent storehouses of information 
available to people with home computers, but most of them are set 
up for business and are rather expensive. LC and I are hooked up to 
a low-budget alternative called The Source, which gives UPI news 
(I use it for baseball information) and columns from United 
Feature Syndicate. The Source also has an assortment of games 
and “electronic bulletin boards,” where you can sell a disc drive, 
solicit hints for playing Castle Wolfenstein or try to find a lover 
who likes computers as much as you do. Sometimes people take 
more direct routes for companionship; when I’m scanning UPI, I 
often have my baseball news interrupted by an alien communica¬ 
tion: “do you want to chat?” And I wind up conversing by 
computer with some 12-year-old in Maryland who wants to know 
if everyone in Greenwich Village is gay. 

Showing it to friends. Why not flaunt it? Sometimes, though, 
friends are less than dazzled by my new purchase. One time, when 
a fellow writer was visiting, I casually flicked on the machine, 
remarking that ten years ago the same computing power would 
cost over $100,000, with the computer filling a room. “But has it 
changed you!” asked the friend. Nah, I said, same old guy I’ve 
always been. At that point LC called me into the other room, 
where she was stuck with a problem with WordStar. 

“Are you using the emphasized mode?” I asked. 

“No; default mechanism,” replied LC. 

“Did you run stat on that disc?” 

“Yes; 56K left.” 

Our friend silently followed the conversation and then spoke up. 
“You people,” he said, “are coneheads.” 

• 

So maybe things have changed rather drastically since the 
computers arrived. So maybe I do stay up after midnight, access¬ 
ing the public files from The Source, editing a story with Word¬ 
Star, searching for the way out of the castle or trying to learn to 
program something in LOGO, which was designed for users as 
young as five and is almost easy enough for a 30-year-old to master. 
No one ever said that acquiring computer literacy was easy. But 
take it from someone who has leaped the binary abyss and found 
his legs, if not his budget, unbroken—you don’t have to be a genius, 
or a junior high schooler, or a slack-jawed nerd to work a computer. 
I would recommend, though, a sense of humor. 

O 
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WHAT COMPUTERS CAN DO FOR YOU 

(continued from page 45) 

game outcomes and possible point spreads, 
as well as an instantly recallable rundown 
of the season’s activities. ($50 for the Apple 
II and the TRS-80 Models I and III. Man¬ 
ufacturer: Systems Design Lab, 2612 Arte- 
sia Blvd., Redondo Beach, California 
90278. 213-374-4471.) 

Win at the Races. A thoroughbred handi¬ 
capping program that generates the proba¬ 
bilities and probable betting odds of each 
horse in a race. Since this program pro¬ 
vides an optional hard-copy printout, you 
can take the computer listing to the track 
with you. ($50 for the Apple II and the 
TRS-80 Models I and III. Manufacturer: 
Systems Design Lab, 2612 Artesia Blvd., 
Redondo Beach, California 90278. 
213-374-4471.) 

IMPROVE THYSELF 

Self-help programs are still another pop¬ 
ular category. A recently introduced pro¬ 
gram designed for the Apple acts as your 
personal nutritionist. Called Nutrichec, it 
enables you to analyze the nutritional value 
of your food intake over a one- to three-day 
period. Its built-in data base allows your 
computer to calculate the amounts of calo¬ 
ries, protein, fat, fiber, sodium, phosophor- 
ous, iron, potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, ascorbic acid 
and Vitamin A in your diet. Using a physi¬ 
cal-activity factor calculated on the basis 
of your participation in 90 different occu¬ 
pational and recreational activities, Nutri¬ 
chec also puts caloric intake in proper 
perspective. For dieters, that means you 
can test out what important nutrients 
you’d be losing by cutting down on certain 
foods. It’s really quite a boon to us seden¬ 
tary types who sit for hours in front of the 


computer. How many calories does input 
consume? (Nutrichec is $60 for the Apple II. 
Manufacturer: WIMS Computer Consult¬ 
ing, 6723 East 66th Place, Tulsa, Oklaho¬ 
ma 74133. 918-492-9036.) 

For other improvement programs try: 

Education 

Krell’s College Board SAT Prep Series. Teen¬ 
agers can use this program to help prepare 
for the SAT exams. It provides a series of 
questions and answers based on past SATs. 
Scoring on each sample exam is done in 
accordance with the formula used in actual 
SAT scoring. ($300 for the Commodore 
PET, Atari 800, IBM Personal Computer, 
TRS-80 Models I and III and the Apple II 
Plus. Manufacturer: Krell Software, 1320 
Stony Brook Rd., Stony Brook, New York 
11790. 516-751-5139.) 

The Learning System. Designed for the 
school, home or just about any environ¬ 
ment where self-paced instruction in factu- 
al material would be helpful, The 
Learning System lets the “teacher” design 
a tutorial program in virtually any subject 
area. For example, should Johnny need 
some help in geography, a parent could 
feed a series of questions and answers, each 
question keyed to a specific mini-lesson 
(derived, perhaps, from Johnny’s geogra¬ 
phy book). Once fully “loaded,” the com¬ 
puter turns into a teacher with infinite 
patience, letting Johnny tackle the tutorial 
at his own pace. There’s no cheating here; 
the program keeps scrupulous records. 
($150 for the Apple II. Manufacturer: 
Micro Lab, 2310 Skokie Valley Rd., High¬ 
land Park, Illinois 60035. 312-433-7550.) 

Rendezvous. Use the elements of ballistics 
and orbital mechanics as you pilot a space 
shuttle from lift-off to final docking ma¬ 


neuvers with an orbiting space station. 
Designed by a scientist at NASA’s Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory, Rendezvous plays 
like a game but is really a serious learning 
program. Best of all is its “3-D” animation 
system, which gives you a spectacular view 
of the rotating space station as your shuttle 
craft approaches for final docking. ($40 for 
the Apple II, Apple II Plus, Apple III and 
Atari 800. Manufacturer: Edu-Ware Ser¬ 
vices, RO. Box 22222, Agoura, California 
91301. 213-706-0661.) 

SCRAM. Though it can be played like a 
game, this program presents a full-color 
graphic simulation of the operation of a 
nuclear power plant. Without any techni¬ 
cal background, you quickly learn the fun¬ 
damentals of nuclear energy operation 
while developing a deeper understanding 
of nuclear safety issues. ($25 for the Atari 
400 and 800. Manufacturer: Atari, Home 
Computer Division, RO. Box 50047, San 
Jose, California 95150. 800-538-8543.) 

Touch-Typing Tufor. Even you can learn to 
type without peeking. Since touch typing 
involves the memorization of the place¬ 
ment of each character on the keyboard, 
each lesson starts with graphic illustrations 
on the display depicting the specific keys to 
be learned and the proper finger place¬ 
ment. Drills, reviews and speed tests com¬ 
prise the 31-lesson program. Should you 
only need practice in, for instance, statisti¬ 
cal typing, you needn’t work through the 
full course; a display “menu” directs you to 
the appropriate lesson and drills. ($26 for 
Heath or Zenith computers. Manufactur¬ 
er: XtraSoft, P.O. Box 91063, Louisville, 
Kentucky 40291. 502-499-1533.) 

Personal Development 

Astrology. Let your computer construct 


How the Hardware Works 


A computer basically has four parts: 
the processor, the memory, the input and 
the output. You can also attach printers, 
modems (telephone connections), mass 
storage and other devices, but they’re con¬ 
sidered “peripherals,” not basics. The 
processor is the part that actually com¬ 
putes. Every other part communicates 
with it, and data go through it. It moves 
data in and out and performs such opera¬ 
tions as addition and subtraction as well 
as comparisons on the data you put into 
the machine. 

But the processor can read only one 
instruction or datum at a time, so there 
must be memory, where the rest of the 
data, and the program currently in use, 
can stay. Many processors used in person¬ 
al computers can handle up to 65,536 
“bytes” of memory, each of which can 
hold one character (such as a number, 
letter, space or punctuation mark). Each 
byte of memory has its own address, so 
the processor can access any two points in 
memory without having to go through all 
the points between. 


Most personal computers have two 
types of memory: RAM and ROM. 
RAM (random-access memory) is vola¬ 
tile memory, whose contents change con- 
stantly as you load and run your 
programs and disappear completely 
when you turn the machine off. Com¬ 
puter specifications usually state the 
amount of RAM in thousands (K) of 
bytes, usually from 16K to 64K. ROM 
(read-only memory) is nonvolatile—once 
programmed, it holds its contents forev¬ 
er; it’s usually used for fundamental pro¬ 
grams that the computer will need as 
soon as it’s turned on, such as the pro¬ 
grams that read the keyboard and output 
to the display screen. 

Most personal computers have a type¬ 
writerlike keyboard for input and a TV 
screen (or connections to an external TV 
monitor or receiver) for output. For a 
permanent record of a program or its 
results, you can usually add a printer, 
which makes the computer far more use¬ 
ful. Many users also add a “modem” (for 
modulator/demodulator), which con¬ 


verts the computer’s digital pulses into 
sounds for telephone transmission to 
other computers. 

It’s possible to type in programs from 
the keyboard, but it’s also exhausting, and 
typing errors can make the program fail. 
Therefore, most computers usually are 
built to load programs and data from 
cassette tapes (slow but cheap) or mag¬ 
netic floppy discs (swift but costly) and to 
save on tape or disc those programs you 
have keyed in by hand. 

With cassettes, programs must usually 
be short enough to fit completely into the 
computer’s memory. But a disc allows you 
to use still longer programs, because its 
higher speed lets you load into the com¬ 
puter only those parts of the program 
currently in use; when another part is 
needed, it takes only seconds to load that 
into memory in place of the original pro¬ 
gram segment. Disc systems can also 
keep many “files” of data on disc and get 
'to any of them quickly. For these reasons, 
many programs will work only in com¬ 
puters with floppy-disc systems. 
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Thumbnail Views of Popular Computers 


Apple II Plus. One of the most popular and 
versatile computers, the Apple II Plus offers 
color graphics, room for additional circuit 
boards (for extra memory or various special¬ 
ized purposes, including boards that let the 
Apple run CP/M programs) and probably 
more software than is available for any other 
home computer, including plenty of game 
and business programs. Prices start at about 
S1530, not including a TV monitor screen, an 
adapter for use with a TV receiver or a disc 
drive. 

Atari 400, 800. These computers have excel¬ 
lent graphics and sound, and many of the best 
game programs, though other programs are 
also available. The 400 (with a membrane 
instead of a typewriter keyboard) is very low- 
priced for its capabilities (under S300), but 
the 800 (about $900) has a better keyboard 
and can be expanded to do more. 

Commodore VIC 20 and Commodore 64. The VIC 
20 ($300) is the lowest-priced color computer 
—for now—and uses any TV set as its display. 
While it’s a real home computer and will run 
a variety of useful programs, plug-in game 
cartridges give it the added dimension of 


arcadelike fun. Commodore’s newest home 
computer, the Model 64, is twice as expensive 
as the VIC 20, but at $600 it’s still the lowest- 
priced machine in its memory class; the “64” 
in its name refers to the amount of random- 
access memory it contains—64,000 bytes. 
The Commodore 64 will run a wide assort¬ 
ment of Commodore programs and, with the 
addition of an add-on processor card, will 
accept CP/M programs. 

DEC Rainbow 100. Digital Equipment Cor¬ 
poration, one of the most prestigious Ameri¬ 
can computer manufacturers, is now offering 
a handsome and remarkably talented person¬ 
al computer called, nicely enough, the Rain¬ 
bow 100 ($3495). Like the IBM Personal 
Computer, the Rainbow 100 has a separate 
keyboard joined to the “system unit” by a 
flexible cord. The Rainbow 100 comes 
equipped with keyboard, two disc drives 
built into the system unit and a black-and- 
white monitor. An especially winning feature 
of the new machine is its ability to run both 
“standard” CP/M 80 programs and the 
newer CP/M 86 programs. 

Epson HX-20. The maker of the most popular 


line of inexpensive computer printers recent¬ 
ly introduced the portable HX-20 ($700). 
This little beauty comes equipped with full- 
sized keyboard, built-in 4-line by 20-charac¬ 
ter LCD display and dot matrix printer. A 
modem will be available in the near future. 

Heath H-89 and Zenith Z-89. These are black- 
and-white or green-on-green machines with 
built-in screens, plenty of memory and the 
ability to use a wide variety of existing pro¬ 
grams, especially since CP/M is available as 
an option. You can build the Heathkit ver¬ 
sion ($1895) yourself or buy a factory-built 
Zenith ($2895); the kit takes time, but 
Heath’s instructions are renowned for clarity. 

IBM Personal Computer. Phis is the new kid on 
the block, but from the best of families. It has 
plenty of memory capacity built in (up to 
256K), with a wide variety of programs now 
available. Software companies are falling all 
over themselves adapting their programs to 
the IBM. It can run CP/M 86 programs or be 
adapted to run standard CP/M programs. 
Prices start at about $1565, including a color/ 
graphics adapter, but not a display screen. 

Osborne 1. The first full-featured portable 
computer, it weighs 24 pounds and includes 
disc drives, a b x A" screen and five software 
packages, including the popular WordStar, a 
word-processing program, and the Supercalc 
electronic spreadsheet. It’s strictly green-on- 
green, and it costs $1795. 

Radio Shack TRS-80 Models II, III, Color and 
Pocket Computers. For the low-priced ($400) 
TRS-80 Color Computer, programs and pe¬ 
ripheral equipment have begun to arrive in 
force; a TV set is required for display. 

The Model III ($699 to $2295), by compar¬ 
ison, can use many of the thousands of pro¬ 
grams written for the earlier Model I, plus 
thousands more designed specifically for the 
III; it’s a black-and-white computer with 
built-in screen. Adapters for CP/M are now 
available from other manufacturers. 

The Model II ($3499) is more business-or¬ 
iented than the Model III, and runs twice as 
fast. It has a built-in disc drive and more 
memory. CP/M is available for it too, from 
other manufacturers. 

The Pocket Computer TRS-80 Model 
PC-2 ($280) is 7-11/16" x 3%" x 1-1/16", 
which makes it portable, but limited. Not 
many programs are available, and programs 
must be small because of memory and file¬ 
keeping limitations, although memory ex¬ 
pansion is possible. Sharp also builds this 
model, so it’s also available under that name 
as the Sharp PC-1500. 

Sinclair ZX81. Small ( 6 V 2 " x 5" x 1") but not 
portable—you have to plug it into power and 
a TV set—the ZX81 is very inexpensive ($100 
wired, $80 as a kit) and therefore popular 
(about half a million sold worldwide); pro¬ 
grams exist but may be hard to find. It’s 
black-and-white and there’s not much of a 
keyboard, but it’s hard to beat the price. 

Timex Sinclair 1000. Basically an enhanced 
version of the ZX81, it is also selling for $100. 
Use your black-and-white TV for a display 
screen. Modems, printers and memory ex¬ 
pansion modules are also available. 


and interpret your solar natal chart. You 
provide your birth date and birth location; 
latitudes and longitudes of major cities are 
included in the program. ($23 for the Atari 
800. Manufacturer: Atari, Home Com¬ 
puter Division, P.O. Box 50047, San Jose, 
California 95150. 800-538-8543.) 

Hypnosis. The manufacturer describes 
this program as “an aid to suggestive relax- 
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ation, behavior modification and trance 
induction.” It uses photo-optic and acous¬ 
tic stimulation to induce hypnotic states. 
($20 for the Apple II and III. Manufactur¬ 
er: Andent, 1000 North Ave., Waukegan, 
Illinois 60085. 312-244-0292.) 

Interlude. If you’re a little timid about 
suggesting new sex scenes to your lover or 
just short on imagination, Interlude might 


be just the thing to start the ball rolling. 
You and your lover respond to a series of 
multiple-choice questions and answers 
that Interlude poses on the display screen. 
From how aggressive you feel to a detailed 
assessment of your favorite erogenous 
zones, your responses are used to compute 
an Interlude number, which in turn leads 
you to the appropriate sex scene described 









in lavish detail in the accompanying man¬ 
ual. There are 106 sex scenarios available 
Should the suggested scene prove not to 
your liking, Interlude will rethink the mat¬ 
ter and come up with a couple of alterna¬ 
tives. Hardly Masters and Johnson, but 
fun. (S22 for the Apple II and the TRS-80 
Models I, II, III. Manufacturer: Syntonic 
Software, 10635 Richmond Ave., Houston, 
Texas 77042. 800-231-5768.) 

Life Dynamic Series. From sexuality and 
relationships to creativity and “aliveness,” 
this series of 11 programs opens a dialogue 
with the user aimed at dissolving barriers 
to personal growth. ($145 for the set for the 
Apple II. Manufacturer: Avant-Garde Cre¬ 
ations, P.O. Box 30160, Eugene, Oregon 
97403. 503-345-3043.) 

Micro-Painter. Provided your computer is 
equipped with a color display, Micro- 
Painter turns your joystick into a paint¬ 
brush, letting you create video “paintings” 
(from abstractions to super-realistic 
images) in over 20 shades. Should you need 
a little confidence building in applying 
color, the program has eight prepro¬ 
grammed images you can practice with. 
While kids and adults will enjoy Micro- 
Painter at home, the manufacturer also 
suggests office uses, such as charts, graphs 
and illustrations.($35 for the Apple II and 
Atari 400 and 800. Manufacturer: Data- 
soft, 19519 Business Center Drive, North- 
ridge, California 91234. 213-701-5161.) 

Home Problem-Solving 

Automotive Diagnosis. Pinpointing the 
problem is the first step in car repair, and 
this program helps you narrow down your 
car’s ills to a few highly probable causes. 
While the program doesn’t describe repair 
procedures, it does suggest possible solu¬ 
tions. ($20 for the Apple II Plus, Atari 400 
and 800 and IBM Personal Computer. 
Manufacturer: Powersoft, P.O. Box 157, 
Pitman, New Jersey 08071. 609-589-5500.) 

DecisionMaster. If you’re still making deci¬ 
sions on the basis of a coin toss, this pro¬ 
gram is certainly for you. It helps in the 
decision-making process by guiding you 
through all your possible choices, assigning 
weighted factors to each choice. ($40 for 
the TRS-80 Model I and Apple II; $50 for 
the TRS-80 Model II. Manufacturer: Syn¬ 
tonic Software, 10635 Richmond Ave., 
Houston, Texas 77042. 800-231-5768.) 

MicroHome. A complete home-manage¬ 
ment package, MicroHome is really ten 
programs in one. Its capabilities include 
step-by-step guides to family budgeting, 
checkbook balancing, energy saving and 
shopping comparisons. In addition, Micro- 
Home provides a personal telephone direc¬ 
tory, car fuel consumption record, a quick 
and easy means of converting measure¬ 
ments and a perpetual calendar and ap¬ 
pointments calendar. ($80 for the Atari 
800. Manufacturer: CompuMax Asso¬ 
ciates, PO. Box 7239, Menlo Park, Califor¬ 
nia 94025. 415-854-6700.) 

B 
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Panasonic Omni Series Component Video. 
Television may be the last reason you buy it. 

Today, television takes a quantum leap into tomor- computer, video game and video recorder. And 
row. A leap into the worlds of video recreation, switch easily from one to the other, or even to cable, 

f computer information and prerecorded program- turning your television into a complete home enter- 
ming. And with Panasonic Omni Series Component tainment center. 

Video, you’ll be ready for this video revolution! Ready, with separate stereo speakers that can de- 

Ready, with a separate video monitor, with the com- liver the sound the Omni Series picture demands, 
puter-designed Panasonic CompuFocus optical sys- You’ll find the quality of Omni Series technology in 
tern. A state-of-the-art comb filter, ultra-wide lens, and every Panasonic color TV, from the world s smallest, 2.6',' 
tinted screen combine to give you a picture that’s 20% to a giant screen 45” projection TV (both meas diag). 
sharper than any Panasonic before. So don’t buy just another TV set. Buy Panasonic Omni 

Ready, with a separate master control that lets you add a Series Component Video. It’s ready for the future. Right now. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 





























UP TO DATE 


A few simple accessories 
can add new life 
to your old VCR. 


H ave you found yourself thinking, 
indignantly, that it’s time to clas¬ 
sify video-cassette recorders as perish¬ 
ables and label them: “Must be sold* 
prior to date stamped above”? You’re 
not alone. 

As generation after generation of 
VCRs replace one another in less and 
less time, many people are hesitant to 
spend money on equipment that seems 
particularly susceptible to the caprices 
of rapidly changing technology. Even 
worse, most video fans have no idea what 
to do about it. 

It’s not exactly planned obsolescence, 
because each new model clearly strains 
to incorporate all the latest, most ad¬ 
vanced innovations possible. Yet the 
technology of consumer electronics is 
evolving so fast that one year’s video 
version of a Maserati often seems like 
the next year’s Rambler. 

What most people don’t realize, how¬ 
ever, is that the idea of retreading doesn’t 
apply only to tires. With some little- 
known video accessories, it is possible to 
spruce up an “older” VCR, adding on 
everything from improvements in sound 
to features such as freeze-frame and slow 
motion. 

Video accessories aren’t only for se¬ 
nior-citizen video products, either. A 
variety of specialty components—en¬ 
hancers, detailers, processors—can im¬ 
prove significantly the performance of a 
new machine, so you can even add wire¬ 
less remote control to a new, lower- 
priced recorder as well as to a video 
antique. 

MOVE OVER, STEVEN SPIELBERG 

If you’re still using an old VCR—say, 
one from way back in 1980 or ’81—what 
you probably miss most on your recorder 
are “special effects”—those features that 
give you the ability to whizz forward or 
backward past commercials or to freeze 
the picture while you stop for a drink or 
to answer the phone. You will never be 


How about remote control? Well, now 
you can turn your VCR or TV set on 
and off with the aid of a high-frequency 
signal you can’t hear and a whistle you 
can. WhistleSwitch (about S30) from Uni¬ 
versal Controls (10889 Wilshire Blvd., 
Suite 1070, Los Angeles, California 
90024) includes a receiver and a hand¬ 
held whistle that weighs less than an 
ounce. The VCR AC cord plugs into the 
receiver, which then plugs into the wall. 
A squeeze of the whistle activates the 
frequency-sensitive receiver, which shuts 
off or opens the flow of electricity to the 
VCR, turning it on or off. If your VCR is 
the older type with function keys that 
must be mechanically depressed, the 
play button might automatically disen¬ 
gage when the machine is shut off. If so, 
you’ll still have to get out of your chair 
(or bed) and manually depress the play 
function when the machine is whistled 
back'into life. 

Ditto for any other add-on remote- 
control system, such as the System X-10 
remote control from BSR. The five-piece 
cordless system (PK 500, $140) includes 
an ultrasonic command console that 
plugs into a wall and can be pro¬ 
grammed to turn various appliances 
and lights on and off by remote control. 
Should you be on the road when you 
remember that you left the VCR on, the 
BSR System X-lO’s two-piece Telephone 
Responder Controller ($130) lets you shut 
off the machine by telephone. Dial your 
numbei; from any phone, punch in the 
code and you’ll activate the transmitter 
carried with you for automatic “lights 
out.” 

Teknika’s 6301 wireless remote control 

($160) lets you turn your VCR on and off 
from up to 25 feet away. You can also 
scan channels up or down with the new 
6401 quartz-tuned remote control ($190). 
This new model can tune in 105 chan¬ 
nels by remote control. 

The tradeoff? Well, any time you con¬ 
vert the frequency of a TV signal (as the 
Teknika controller does), you invariably 
add some visual “noise” to the picture. 
And some cable systems transmit their 
channels a little “off” the conventional 
broadcast frequencies, which could 
throw your remote device for a loop. The 
quartz-synthesized tuning model locks 
into a channel more efficiently than the 
first model, so there are no problems 
with cable channels. 

MORE SOUND, LESS FURY 

When it comes to video audio (or is it 
audio video?), you can buy devices to 
enhance the sound of a TV set or a 
VCR. Some of the newest VCRs are 
capable of true stereo—they’re able to 
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able to duplicate the technical precision 
of functions built into new VCRs, but 
you can, with the aid of a kit, give your 
recorder a lot more than it’s already got. 
You’ll also need a screwdriver to open up 
and expose the guts of your machine, a 
soldering iron and a decent grasp of 
practical electronics to wire up the 
changes. 

Special-effects kits are available 
through mail order from The Video Club 
(6807 Wayzata Blvd., St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota 55426), and—so far—only for 
VHS machines. If you decide to try one, 
specify the VCR brand and model num¬ 
ber when ordering. (Video Club presi¬ 
dent Gary Smoliak says that his retail 
store, MAD Audio/Video in Minne¬ 
sota, will modify Beta machines for 
owners who ship to the store.) A $35 
forward Fast-Scan Kit, complete with parts 
and schematic diagrams, will allow your 
VCR to scan up to ten times normal 
speed, depending on the model. A Fast- 
Scan Kit with pause control costs $39. The 
Video Club’s Fast Action/Slow Motion 
Freeze Frame Kit, an all-in-one package, 
is $69. 

If you’re at all hesitant about this kind 
of thing, not terribly knowledgeable 
about video or simply all thumbs in 
general, don’t try to modify a VCR 
yourself. Take your recorder, kits and 
diagrams to a technician or a dealer. 
Also remember that opening and tin¬ 
kering around with any VCR may void 
its warranty. (Most older machines, 
however, have no doubt lived past their 
warranties.) 











YOU NEED 
THIS! 


This is J &R's brand new Audio / video Electronics 
Catalog, a complete buying source on over 10,000 
products, it is more than a catalog, it is an encyclo¬ 
pedia of audio/video products, we have those 
hard-to-find and specialty items, 
we have a 10 million dollar inventory of the la¬ 
test brand name, factory-fresh merchandise, inclu¬ 
ding: audio, video, car stereo, blank tapes, video 
games and computers. 

It is 200 pages filled with what you need to know 
about audio/video equipment. Be an informed 
customer, call toll free for your free catalog. 


800 - 221-8180 

In N.Y. (212) 732-8600 


SPECIALS 


TDK SA-C90. $2.49 

MAXELL UDXU Or UDXL II C-90 $2.89 

TDK HDOl (Head Demagnetized $14.95 

MAXELL UD35-90. $5.49 

MINIMUM ORDER 12 PIECES ON AUDIO CASSETTES 



23 PARK ROW, DEPT. PBC, N.Y.C., N.Y. 10038 

HOW TO ORDER BY MAIL; FOR PROMPT AND COURTEOUS SHIPMENT. SEND MONEY ORDER. 
CERTIFIED check, CASHIERS CHECK, MASTERCARD/VISA (include card number, interbank 
No., expiration date and signature) 00 not send cash. PERSONAL and BUSINESS CHECKS 
MUST CLEAR OUR BANK BEFORE PROCESSING $25 MINIMUM ORDER. Shipping, Handling 
& insurance Charge is 5% of Total Order with a $3.95 minimum. WE ship to continental 
U.S., ALASKA, HAWAII, PUERTO RICO, and CANADA ONLY. (Canadian Orders Add 10% 
Shipping, with a *7.95 minimum charge). For shipments by air, please double these 
Charges SORRY, NO C.O.D.'S. NEW YORK STATE RESIDENTS PLEASE ADD SALES TAX ALL 
MERCHANDISE SHIPPED BRAND NEW, FACTORY FRESH, AND 100% GUARANTEED. 


Listen to television 
on your| 
stereo.. 



IN SIMULATED STEREO! 

TELEDAPTER® easily connects to any TV 
and plugs into the Aux., Tape, or Tuner input 
of any stereo amplifier. (TV and stereo can be 
any distance apart.) All TV programs will 
come through your stereo amplifier and 
speakers, even Video Tape, or Cable TV 
shows. Quality electronic circuitry assures 
correct 10 to 50,000 OHM impedence 
matching, for full 50 to 15,000 HZ frequency 
response. The matrix circuitry actually pro¬ 
vides two channels of simulated stereo. Total 
chassis isolation means protection for both 
your stereo and TV. TELEDAPTER® is also 
great for using stereo headphones and taping 
TV programs. Complete with instructions, 
and TWO YEAR WARRANTY. 15 day trial or 
money back if dissatisfied. 

The TE-200 Teledapter 

n | $QQ95 Plus * 300 Shipping 
Ulliy 037. and Handling 


To order: Call toll free 
1-800 251-8608 24 hours 
or enclose check or 
□ Master Card □ VISA 

Card #_._ 

Expiration date_ 


Name _ 
Address 
City_ 


RHOADS/ 


NATIONAL CORPORATION 

P.O.Box 1052 Dept. PB 
- Columbia. TN 38401 
(615) 381-9001 


State_ 


_ Zip_ 

:□ SEND FREE CATALOG: 


play stereo tapes and record cablecasts 
with two-channel separation. (Over-the- 
air, broadcast TV is transmitted in mono, of 
course. But there are growing numbers of 
nationwide cable-TV channels that are 
transmitting in stereo.) If a signal is not 
recorded in stereo to begin with, there’s no 
way it can be converted to true stereo. But it 
is possible to significantly enhance that 
mono sound. Rhoades’ Teledapter TE-200 
($40) plugs into the VCR audio output, 
then hooks into the auxiliary input of a 
stereo amplifier or receiver for simulated 
stereo sound. If you have an older VCR 
with no audio output, the company offers 
the Teledapter TE-150X ($40) with a magnetic 
“cufflink” that’s placed over the voice coil 
of the TV speaker and then plugged into 
your home stereo. Recoton also makes an 
adapter, the V-611 ($40), which splits mono 
signals and feeds them into a stereo system. 

PICTURE PERFECT 

If you have an older VCR and TV set, 
you may also have noticed problems with 
the picture when you play some store- 
bought or rented video cassettes. Does the 
picture roll? What you’re watching are the 
visible effects of antipiracy coding that 
some program suppliers use to discourage 
unauthorized duplicating, or copying tapes 
from one VCR to another. In most cases, 
you probably don’t have to buy a separate 
gadget. You can simply adjust the vertical 
hold control on your TV set and then read¬ 
just it when you watch broadcast TV Howev¬ 
er, some TV sets incorporate automatic 
vertical hold circuitry inside the chassis, 
where it can’t be manually adjusted. 

Video stabilizers counteract this prob¬ 
lem by reinstating vertical sync informa¬ 
tion. Stabilizers, by the way, allow you to 
copy most prerecorded video programs 
from one VCR to another—just the thing 
the antipiracy encoders are trying to stop. 
Stabilizers are available from Total Video 
Supply (CopyMate VC-100, $89), Showtime Video 
Ventures (VV-170S, $212), and Vidicraft (Guard 
Stabilizer, $70; Guard Stabilizer with RF Con¬ 
verter, $195). 

Problem all solved? Not quite. The pic¬ 
ture may still “flag”—that is, wiggle a little 
at the top of the screen; but that’s better 
than a full, uncontrollable roll. 

Whether your VCR is old or brand new, 
any improvement in the sharpness and de¬ 
tail of the picture is a plus. With a wide 
range of pricy video enhancers and de- 
tailers—so-called black box accessories— 
you’re no longer left out in the cold (or the 
dark). A caveat, though. When using a 
one-piece tabletop VCR, which, unlike a 
two-piece portable, doesn’t have a separate 
tuner (the part of the VCR that receives 
and selects the different channels), the en¬ 
hancer can’t get to the video signal before it’s 
recorded. So what you record cannot be 
improved. Still, playback with a good en¬ 
hancer can clean up the picture and shar¬ 
pen the image. Remember, though, that 
enhancers are most effective when record¬ 


ing with two-piece portables, or when dub¬ 
bing from one machine to another. 

These black boxes heighten detail, pick¬ 
ing out the individual strands of hair on a 
performer’s head, for instance, or focusing 
on blades of grass rather than on a solid 
mass of green. They do this by a process 
called .“peaking,” which works like this: 
TV shows are broadcast at frequencies up 
to 4.2 MHz (megahertz). Fine details occur 
at the higher end of this spectrum—about 2 
to 4 MHz. But even the best and the latest 
VCRs fall somewhat short; they can repro¬ 
duce only up to a 2 MHz signal. Enhancers 
take this video signal, break it up into 
blocks of information and “peak” the 
monochrome high frequencies to empha¬ 
size the detail. Of course, such devices strut 
their best with close-ups. 

They’re expensive, of course, sometimes 
costing as much as half the price of a new 
VCR. Among the most sophisticated on the 
market is Showtime Video Venture’s VV-270P 
image enhancer ($262). Vidicraft’s Detailer I 
($149) sharpens detail and gives better 
defined outlines. Its VNX circuit also sup¬ 
presses video noise added when the fre¬ 
quencies are boosted. The Detailer II ($295) 
has fine-tuned edge control and a mode for 
enhancing black-and-white tapes. 

Other black box accessories, such as color 
processors and audio/video processors, can 
be used for specific types of programming 
and functions with both new and old 
VCRs. Showtime Video Venture’s VV-777P 
color processor ($337) will allow you to ma¬ 
nipulate video color to make dark scenes 
lighter. Flesh tones can be adjusted; a vase 
of flowers can be colored any way you like. 
This is done by a process known as “black 
magic,” a manipulation of the color sub¬ 
carrier part of the video signal. Color is 
split into various shades and degrees of 
brightness, which are then phased into the 
three primary colors of video. Color proc¬ 
essors can amplify or attenuate the colors by 
shifting the phasing and its amplitude. 

Vidicraft’s Proc Amp ($349) also hands over 
control of contrast, tint or color level. 
What’s more, this device can fade an image 
to solid black for professional-looking tran¬ 
sitions between scenes if you’re making 
your own video home movies. 

Now, a word of caution: You get what you 
pay for. Be on the lookout for cheap, Grade- 
Z black boxes, usually imported from the 
Orient. Some shady manufacturers are 
careless about providing enough electrical 
shielding for wires and electrical connec¬ 
tions as well as the boxes themselves. The 
result: co-channel interference. The 
different electrical signals running through 
the wires may “leak,” showing up as wavy 
diagonals and snow on your screen. As with 
any electronic equipment, don’t buy any¬ 
thing without a demonstration. And if a 
salesperson refuses to take a product out of 
the box, take a walk to another store. 

—HOPE HEYMAN 
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THERE'S MORE TO LIFE THAN PAC-MAN 


(continuedfrom page 50) 

slow but steady pace. There’s a new version 
of K.C. Munchkin just out. It’s called K.C.’s 
Krazy Chase, and this time it’s chasing a 
“Dratapiller” instead of Pac-Man. New 
adventure games such as Freedom Fighters 
(in which you dodge debris to zap enemy 
warships), and Pick Axe Pete (where an in¬ 
trepid miner hammers at tumbling nug¬ 
gets of gold) are overshadowed by the 
nearly monumental The Great Wall Street 
Fortune Hunt. That’s a game played partially 
on the machine and partially on a compli¬ 
cated game board. You start with $100,000. 
Taking things such as the prime rate into 
account, you decide whether to invest in 
stocks, bonds, gold, T-bills, real estate or 
other options. As the ticker and news 
flashes move left to right, you move to 
manipulate your fortunes. 

But the big money at Odyssey is on the 
future. There will be a sound module coming 
this year. And, suddenly, in summer, Odys¬ 
sey 2 will become Odyssey 3 , a game with 
much-improved graphics. And just so cur¬ 
rent Odyssey owners aren’t caught by the 
old switcheroo, there’ll be an adapter that 
will allow current cartridges to play on the 
new unit. 

• 

Activision, a company that has no hard¬ 
ware worries (it makes none), continues to 
lead the league in creative games. The 
latest crop includes Pitfall!, in which you 
control a Tarzanlike character in search of 
hidden treasure. The game has 256 screens 


Why Pac-Man 
is called Pac-Man 

Way back in 1980, the folks at Japan’s 
Namco Ltd. decided to develop a comi¬ 
cal game to give video nuts a rest from 
space battles. They decided to build a 
game around eating instead of shoot¬ 
ing. In Japan, puck is the sound you 
make when you eat something good. So 
“Puck-Man” was invented. Soon after, 
Midway, the American arcade com¬ 
pany, contacted Namco when it learned 
of the great success of Puck-Man. Mid¬ 
way was impressed with everything but 
the name. 

“They didn’t like how it rhymed 
with your very popular expletive,” says 
Hideyuki Nakajima, president of 
Namco’s American division, “so we 
changed Puck to Pac.” 


and a 20-minute time limit. Your job is to 
swing the little man (there are lots of 
hanging vines) over tar pits, blazing fires 
and crocodile-infested swamps. 

MegaMania is a surrealistic action game. 
Instead of being invaded by the usual space 
aliens, you get showered with video ham¬ 
burgers, radial tires, bow ties and Swiss 
cheese. MegaMania joins games like Stam¬ 
pede and Chopper Command in the growing 
Activision tradition of bizarre, well 


thought out fun. 

And now, those of you with Intellivision 
units won’t be left out. As you read this, 
Activision is shipping its first Intellivision- 
compatible cartridges. 

• 

Bizarre fun is also the theme of one of 
Apollo’s current games. In Lost Luggage, you 
fight the nightmare of every airport. The 
baggage carousel has gone berserk. It’s 
your job to catch all the falling Samsonite. 
You drop one and they all open up, reveal¬ 
ing everything from bras and panties to 
what look like dead bodies but are really 
one-piece long underwear. There’s even a 
version in which a bomb has been planted 
in one of the satchels. Fans of Activision’s 
Kaboom! will find this game familiar. 

Apollo is also readying Intellivision- 
compatible games, as is Imagic, which is 
adding Atari-compatible games such as 
Riddle of the Sphinx, an almost endless trea¬ 
sure hunt, to its collection of other games, 
including Atlantis, Demon Attack, and Swords 
and Serpents. Our favorite is still Trick Shot, a 
game that’s graphically and strategically 
faithful to some of the best pool hall hustles. 

There are other new names on line. Spec- 
travision has such offerings as Gangster Alley, 
in which you try to keep the mob off your 
turf; and China Syndrome, in which you try 
to make the world safe for Jane Fonda. 
Tigervision just came out with five titles, 
including Jawbreaker, where you try to eat 
up all the candy in a candy factory and 
brush your teeth before the gremlins get 
you, and King Kong, a brand-name version 
of Donkey Kong. And Arcadia is playing 
with titles like Suicide Mission and Communist 
Mutants from Space, a game that involves a 
time warp, if not a mind warp. 

To confuse maters further, Emerson Radio 
is now out with a 20-cartridge system 
called Arcadia 2001, which has nothing to do 
with the other Arcadia. 

More traditional game companies such 
as Parker Brothers are also entering the video 
market. Their first effort, an impressive 
interpretation of Star Wars: The Empire Strikes 
Back, was followed by Frogger, a play on 
Activision’s Freeway; then by a series of 
cartoon and movie follow-ups. On the 1983 
drawing board are Spiderman, James Bond: 
007, The Incredible Hulk, Star Wars and Star 
Wars: Revenge of the Jedi. 

CBS Video Games, a brand of Gabriel 
Industries, has plans for two Atari- and In- 
tellivision-compatible cartridges based on 
Bally arcade games: Gorf and Wizard of Wor. 
They will be out by Christmas. 

And who will win the real battle—the 
war over the video game big bucks? There’s 
only one sure prediction: With the business 
moving so frantically, with each company 
playing hard at “Can you top this?” it’s 
difficult to imagine that anyone will sit 
back fat and happy. That means many 
more innovations and perfections—and, 
with luck, a lot less confusion. 
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IFY0U 
DON'T LIKE 
RISESUPERGEL 


WE'LL GIVE 
YOU DOUBLE 
YOUR MONEY 
BACK. 


Just send the can with cash receipt to P.O. Box 
1811, Winston-Salem, NC 27102.* Refund offer 
up to $4.50. Limit one per customer. Offer 
expires March 31,1984. 

© Carter-Wallace, Inc., 1982 


ANNOUNCING... 

AVERY 

SPECIAL COLLECTION OF 
PLAYBOY PRODUCTS 


A new and distinguished 
assortment of quality 
Playboy Products, selected 
for their unique value and 
appeal, is now available to 
Playboy's special friends. 
These items make won¬ 
derful gifts for loved ones, 
business associates, 
friends and, of course, 
yourself. 

For a full-color catalog 
presentation of these prod¬ 
ucts, please send $1.00 to 
Playboy Products, P.O. Box 
1554 Elk Grove 
Village, IL. 60007 
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A potpourri of great new finds. 
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TABLE IT. The Radio, from Proton, boasts a Schotz EM 
tuner and two amplifiers—a hefty 20-watt amp for the bass 
and another 5-watt circuit for high frequencies. What's more, 
The Radio is expandable; you can add a Powered Speaker 
(with two amplifiers of its own) for stereo. In fact, up to ten 
pairs of Powered Speakers can be wired in for stereo in ten 
different rooms. Or hook them all up in the same room for a 
thunderous 500 watts of power. The Radio ($280) and The 
PoweredSpeaker ($150) are available at stereo shops;or contact 
Proton, 1431 Ocean Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 90401. 


/a. 




DOUBLE PLAYER. The Sony WM-D6 Walkman Profes¬ 
sional pulls its weight at two positions. With Sony's 
MDR-50L headphones, it's an advanced personal portable, 
offering Dolby B noise reduction, and quartz-locked speed 
control. And it's also one of the smallest home cassette 
recorders ever made. Only 6 3 A" x 3 3 A" x 1V 2 " and just 1 l A 
pounds with batteries, it'll cost you $350from Sony dealers 


SLICK UP With Le Stick from Data soft, you've 
got the whole game in your hand. Le Stick is a 
free-floating, aircraft-style video game hand con¬ 
troller that uses “incline switches " to control events 
on the screen. The thumb-operated fire button is on 
top, and there's even a squeeze-operated “ freeze" 
switch for those times when the excitement gets too 
intense. Perfect for flying ace games and awesome on 
Missile Command, Le Stick fits the Atari VCS, 400 
and 800, the Commodore VIC 20 and the I RS-80 
Color Computer. $40 at video game and computer 
stores; or contact Datasoft at 19519 Business Center 
Dr, Sort bridge, Calif 91324. 


A 



THE LIGHT LANTASTIC. A two-color fluorescent dis¬ 
play highlights Akai's new AA-R42 receiver. The lighted 
screen indicates all functions at a glance, which is very useful, 
since the receiver has a stylishly flat front panel and hordes of 
electronic switches and controls but no knobs or slides. The 
AA-R42 pumps out 60 watts RMS of power per channel and 
costs $430. Contact your local stereo store or Akai America, 
P.O. Box 6010, Compton, Calif. 90224. 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY MARCO GLAVIANO AND TOHRU NAKAMURA 

HAIR AND MAKEUP, RALPH CASTELLI. 


CASSETTE CADDY. Shape's new Back Pack 
Cassette Storage Units allow your player to carry 
your cassettes for you. These interlocking cassette 
boxes attach directly to your player and hold up to six 
tapes;you can add as many units as you want. And 
the cassettes pop out easily. $6 from your local 
audio/video store or from SMI, Box 738, York 
Harbor, Maine 03911. 









L0<)K MA. AO HASDS. A 7 ow you can receive telephone calls 
without running into the other room. Teehnidyne's Hands Free Co 
Feme ($15(1) is cordless and operates up to 100 feet away from its 
base station; instead of holding it. you n ear it. W hen the phone 
rings, you merely push a button on the portable receiver clipped to 
your belt and start tailing while you keep on keeping on. The 
headst t is light and comfortable and the portable receiver plugs 
into tht base station for recharging. Contact Teehnidyne at 8550 
Katy Freeway. Houston. Tex. 77024. 


EAR-REPLACELMM.E The headphoms supplied with mam 
personal portables oftenjakt up mort room than the unit v themselvts. 
These tiny KH-M5 Stereo Micro Headphones />•■" Kenwood fit 
inside your ears while you're ^listening through them and inside a 

standard cassette box when you'rt not. The) ;« eigh only five grams 
(without the cord) yet sound terrific. becaust all the music goes 
directly into your ears. Complete iiith mini- ami standard-sizi 
connectors, they cost $25 at audio stores, / c out act K< nwood. 1315 E. 
Watsoncenter Rd., Carson. Calif. 9074 


IT AIX'T HEAVY ITS MY BROTHER. Weighing m at only 
five pounds and measuring just 12V2" x 1 3 A ’' x 8 3 A ", the new E P-20 
mini electronic typewriter from Brother International incorporates 
heavy-weight features into a lightweight package. An 88-character 
keyboard and 16-character visual preview display coupled with its 
automatic correction system make it easy to use. The EP-20 will 
become available around January 1983for $200. For more informa¬ 
tion, contact Brother International. 8 Corporate Place. Piscataway\ 
N. J. 08854. 







Enjoy the 

Playboy 
Experience 
in a New 
Dimension 


There’s more to a Playmate than meets the eye. 
On video, you can experience the poise, charm, 
personality, beauty and sensuality that has been 
the Playboy trademark for nearly three decades. 


CBS-Fox Video announces the first edition of Playboy Video magazine captured on videocassette 
or videodisc. Produced in the quality Playboy style, sophisticated programming is yours to 
view whenever you like in the relaxed comfort of your own home. Playboy 
pages spring to life in full color, sound and dimension. 


Each edition contains fascinating 
interviews, ribald classics, entertainment, humor, 
music, fashion and even the famous Playmate 
centerfold section. Playboy’s tantalizing, 
provocative programming offers an exciting, 
refreshing change from ordinary television fare. 
Sexy, fun, sophisticated—that’s Playboy Video. 


So take a Playmate home. Pick one up at your 
nearest video dealer and make your wildest 
fantasies come true. 


run 


VIDEO 


PLAYBOY and Rabbit Head design are 
marks of Playboy. 

©1982 Playboy • ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


Available on Beta, VHS, 
Laser and C.E.D. disc formats. 











Video pioneer 
Henry Kloss looks 
at the big picture. 


B ehind every innova¬ 
tive product, there’s 
a man with a vision. 

Henry Kloss is the man 
behind such innovations 
as affordable high-fideli¬ 
ty speakers, compacts 
with hi-fi sound, cassette 
decks with Dolby noise 
reduction and chrome tape 
capability and, most recently, projection TV. 
In the last 28 of his 53 years, he has founded 
four companies: Acoustic Research (AR) 
with Ed Villchur, KLH with Malcom Low 
andJ. Anton Hofmann, Advent and now Kloss 
Video. Starting in 1954 with just $5000, he 
showed the electronics industry that a good 
idea is enough. We asked Kloss to tell us about 
his remarkable career and how one man took on 
the electronics establishment: 

“It all started for me on such a small 
scale. I was earning money in my own 
woodworking shop while at MIT, and some 
people from the acoustics lab developed a 
speaker enclosure that was supposed to do 
magical things. I provided the boxes to put 
the speakers in. Then I noticed how bad 
those speakers actually were. 

“I had a general engineering background 
and just a little bit of electronics, but since I 
had gotten interested in speakers, I took a 
course at New York University. There my 
professor, Ed Villchur, pointed out the ob¬ 
vious way low-frequency loudspeakers 
should be built. I said, ‘Yeah, let’s make 
’em.’ This led to the formation of Acoustic 
Research. The principle, which came to be 
known as acoustic suspension, was not 
being used at the time. 

“That’s typical of all the products I’ve 
been involved with. They’ve come about 
because technically they could be done and 
they’d be desirable to have—that is, / want¬ 
ed one at home. And no one else was mak¬ 
ing them. The projects I’m most proud of 
all fit that description. The technology isn’t 
that important; showing what it can do for 
someone at home—that’s important! That’s 
how you create new product categories. 
The thrust is introducing products for the 
home that force the rest of the industry to 
make products just like them. 

“But there are fewer and fewer companies 



doing that today. There aren’t nearly as 
many undone things. Twenty-eight years 
ago, all the stuff was really bad. You didn’t 
have specialty companies. It was easy to do 
something that represented a real improve¬ 
ment. Now audio equipment is pretty good, 
so it’s harder to do it. 

“Sony has come up with a few truly 
innovative products. They developed the 
VCR, micro TV and the Walkman. These 
are significant. But I see a lot of other, 
imitation, products getting credit for quali¬ 
ty that, frankly, they may not have. Another 
problem with the industry is that some 
equipment has become far more expensive 
than it should be. Instead of concentrating 
on real value, the manufacturers just pour 
on more and more stuff and charge higher 
prices. 

“I’ve learned that you’ve got to let others 
do what they do well and concentrate on 
what you do best. That’s the point I’ve 
reached with Kloss Video. It’s sad that the 
entry cost into projection TV is so large that 
there are no other small independent com¬ 
panies. In a way, video is not as much fun as 
audio, but as much as I like music, televi¬ 
sion is just a more important medium. 

“I’ve been watching a seven-foot screen 
for the last eight years, an Advent 1000A, 
but, boy, I wish I had a bigger screen. Soon, 
I’m getting a ten-foot screen at home. It 
would.be easy to make bigger screens than 
that, but it would be hard to find room for 
them. Ten feet will probably be the largest 
realistic size. But the new emphasis in the 
industry is on compact 40- to 45-inch pro¬ 
jection systems that take up even less room 
than a standard console. 

“I have no idea how many people will 
like such a big screen. We’ll always have 
portables. Right now, 15 to 20 percent of 
TV sales is for screens between 19 and 25 
inches. Projection TV is only 1 percent of 
the total market, but I expect it to climb 
much higher—maybe 3 to 5 percent. That 
assumes most of the action will be in the 
$2000 category. I don’t think it’s possible or 
necessary to go below that. Actually, I’m 
still amazed at the slowness of this being 
recognized as the best way to spend $2000. 

“People are starting to take TV seriously 
enough to want the intense theatrical expe¬ 
rience of projection TY not just the casual 
experience of small-screen TV Theatrical 
presentations were the original reason I 
made the thing. I used to go to the theater 
and the movies quite a bit. I still go to the 
theater occasionally, but I don’t go to 
movies at all anymore. Movie theaters have 
become very unpleasant, and you have all 
you could possibly see at home. And I’d 
much rather see it at home. If I had a small 
set I don’t know if I’d feel that way.” 
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FREE 



ADS, Aiwa, Atari, Blaupunkt, Concord 
Craig, Jensen, Kenwood Linear 
Pioneer, Sony, and many more. 


California Sound 

America's Car Stereo Experts 

Call us for your FREE in-depth guide 
to purchasing a car stereo product. 

5-Year Warranty 

On All Car Stereo Products 

• Free UPS Shipping 
• 24-Hour Toll-Free Line 
• Discount Prices 

1-800-854-2273 

U.S.A. & Puerto Rico 
Calif. 1-800-542-6228 

We’ve Grown 

Our catalog has complete 
guides to purchasing: 

Video Games & 
Phone Electronics 
_ Call^Us Now! _ 

I n Send me your FREE Catalog Third Class Mail 
□ Rush me your FREE catalog. I’m enclosing $1 
for 1 st Class 

| Name _ 

Address_ 


I State_Zip_ I 

California Sound 

Dept. P P.0. Box A82088 San Diego, CA 92138 > 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

invites you to 

WIN THE 

SIGHT-AND-SOUND 

SWEEPSTAKES! 

Your chance to win one ot 

5i GREAT PRIZES! 


(Official rules on opposite page.) 



GRAND PRIZE 

The Panasonic 5500 video recorder. Enjoy the 
shows you want—when you want—where you 
want—with Panasonic’s lightest, most compact 
video recorder ever! With 16-function wireless 
remote control, special playback features and 
14-day programmable timer. 

TO ENTER 

Just fill out one of the Sweepstakes Entry Cards 
on the opposite page. Return your completed 
entry card by March 1,1983—and you’re in the 
sweepstakes. It’s that easy! 


SO RUNNER-UP PRIZES 

Orbitrac—the unique new record-cleaning 
system from Allsop 3. A specially designed wet 
system that will clean your records before each 
play. With an anti-static mat to permit cleaning 
of the record off the turntable. 


YOUR NAME 
AND ADDRESS— 
THAT'S ALL IT 
TAKES TO WIN! 










VIDEO CASSETTE RECORDER fOB ID 


The movement seems effort- 
less, yet underneath the lean body is 
the harmony of a great machine. And the 
heart of a great Olympic athlete. The Sanyo 
VCR 4000 Video Recorder. Precise. Enduring. 
And the first Sanyo VCR to offer Beta-scan visual 

H picture search and freeze-frame 
for under $500* Which equals nc 
only world class performance, 
but world class value. 

Sanyo. 

Official video products of the 
1984 Los Angeles Olympics. 


The Sanyo VCR 4000 features 3-day programmable recording, remote pause control, freeze-frame, Beta-scan visual 
picture search and 12-channel preset touch tuning. 

•Manufacturer s suggested retail price. $499 95 Actual price may vary © 1982 Sanyo Electric. Inc. 




























A unique solution to a serious turntable problem: 
Technics introduces turntables with the P-Mount system. 


Unfortunately, standard turntable design has left too Just plug any P-Mount cartridge into a Technics > 

much to chance in terms of cartridge mounting and straight, low mass, high performance tonearm, and 

performance. tighten one locking screw. With Technics, your records 

Technics turntables with the patented P-Mount are now virtually immune to the groove wear, poor 

tonearm/cartridge system change all that. By providing channel separation and distortion caused by improper 

complete compatibility between tonearm and cartridge cartridge-to-tonearm mounting, 
to achieve the optimum tonearm resonant frequency: And Technics standardized all key specifications 

the level at which bass frequency interference is with manufacturers of P-Mount cartridges: cartridge 

minimized. For the accuracy and fidelity conventional weight, external dimensions, connector shape, stylus 

turntables can deny you. position and more. So you have a wide range of 

In addition, P-Mount is a plug-in system. You'll get cartridges to choose from, 

outstanding performance without struggling to install The P-Mount plug-in cartridge system. Just one of 

the cartridge. There's nothing to wire. There's no longer the many advances you'll find in the new line of 
a headshell. There's no more fumbling to calibrate sophisticated Technics turntables. From belt-drive to 

overhang or stylus position. In addition, tracking and direct-drive to quartz-locked, 

anti-skating adjustments have been virtually eliminated. The turntable revolution continues at Technics. 

Technics 

The science of sound 






CHANCES 
TO WIN 

a super prize in the 

SIGHT-AND-SOUND 




Just return either of the Sweepstakes Entry 
Cards at right—be sure to include your name 
and address. Your name will be entered in a 
special drawing for 51 exciting prizes. 

GRAND PRIZE 

Panasonic PV-5500 portable/home video¬ 
cassette recorder—with one advanced feature 
after another! 

SO RUNNER-UP 

PRIZES Orbitrac—the unique 

new record-cleaning system from Allsop 3. 

OFFICIAL RULES 

No purchase required. Here’s all you do: 

1. Complete one of the Sweepstakes Entry Cards on this page. Mail entry 
to: The Playboy Guide to Electronic Entertainment, P.O. Box 2560, Clinton, 
Iowa 52735. Entries must be received by March 1,1983. 2. Winners will be 
selected in randon drawings under the supervision of VENTURA 
ASSOCIATES, INC., an independent judging organization whose decisions 
are final. 3. Sweepstakes open to residents of the United States, except 
employees of Playboy Enterprises, Inc., their families. Playboys affiliates 
and agencies. All Federal, state and local regulations apply. Void where 
prohibited by law. Winners will be notified by mail. Odds of winning are 
determined by the total number of entries received. 

For a list of prizewinners, send a separate self-addressed, stamped envelope 
to: Sweepstakes Winners, P.O. Box 569WL, Lowell, Ind. 46356. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

PRODUCT INFORMATION/ 
SWEEPSTAKES ENTRY CARD 

For more information about the products ad¬ 
vertised in this Guide, refer to the “Advertised 
Products” list on this page and circle the appro¬ 
priate numbers on this card. Then detach and 
mail today. Limit: 8 requests per card. 

Offer expires March 1,1983. 


Note: All product information will be sent 
directly by the manufacturer. Be sure to 
include your name and return address. 


Name 


Address 

(please print) 


City 

State 

Zip - r 


PLAYBOY ELECTRONICS/FALL 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

FREE PRODUCT INFORMATION 

To receive information from the advertisers 
listed, circle your selections on either of the 
postcards at right, detach and mail. (Don’t 
forget to include your name and return 
address.) Limit: 8 requests per card. 

1. Activision Video-Game Catalog 

2. Akai America, Ltd. 

3. Altec Lansing Speakers 

4. Astrocade, Inc. 

5. Atari Video Games 

6. Bose Speaker Systems 

7. California Sound Catalog 

8. Denon America, Inc. 

9. Panasonic Telephone Equipment 

10. Radio Shack Consumer Product Catalog 

11. Radio Shack 64-page Computer Catalog 

12. Rums of Puerto Rico 

13. Sanyo Video-Cassette Recorder 

14. TDK Electronic Corporation 

15. Technics P-Mount Turntable 
16.3M Scotch® Video Cassettes 
17. Timex Computer Corporation 


ENTERTAINMENT 

PRODUCT INFORMATION/ 
SWEEPSTAKES ENTRY CARD 

For more information about the products ad¬ 
vertised in this Guide, refer to the “Advertised 
Products” list on this page and circle the appro¬ 
priate numbers on this card. Then detach and 
mail today. Limit: 8 requests per card. 

Offer expires March 1,1983. 
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Note: All product information will be sent 
directly by the manufacturer. Be sure to 
include your name and return address. 
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